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Xoaexoc Mask from Katsey (xAtzzg) Reserve near Port Hammond, B.C. Collected 
by Harlan I. Smith for the American Museum of Natural History. Specimen 16./4662. 
Photograph through the courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History. 
(X4tzig is some forty miles down-river from Hope and the xatzzg example is the near- 
est in definite location to any that can be discovered as pertaining to the Middle 
Fraser River swai’xwe myth.) 
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THE SWAI’XWE MYTH OF THE MIDDLE FRASER RIVER: THE 
INTEGRATION OF TWO NORTHWEST COAST 
CULTURAL IDEAS 


By HELEN CODERE 


The Middle Fraser River area of British Columbia is the area above the 
delta and below the canyon between the present towns of Mission and Yale. 
It is between the northern and southern Northwest Coast regions, lying south 
and east of the area of Kwakiutl culture and north and east of Puget Sound 
Coast Salish culture. In this Middle Fraser River area three versions of a 
myth which are similar in every essential and in most even minor details 
were given to three different recorders by three different informants at three 
different and considerably separated times. The myth is the origin of the 
swai’xwe mask (Plate I). It was published by Hill-Tout in 1902, therefore 
collected sometime before then, and taken from an unnamed informant at 
Chilliwack Landing.! The second version was collected by Marian W. Smith 
in 1938 from Bob Joe of Sardis.? The third was recorded by me from Mrs. 
Bertha Peters of Seabird Island in 1945.* 

The plan of this study is to present the three myth versions, to show on the 
basis of internal evidence that they constitute one definitely localized myth, 
and to compare them with similar myths primarily in terms not of elements 
but of key cultural ideas. The aim of the study is to show how cultural ideol- 
ogies can be exposed in a myth and specifically how two Northwest Coast 
ideologies have combined to influence and enrich the culture of the inter- 
mediate and relatively little known area of the Middle Fraser River. 

I. Collected ca. 1902 by Hill-Tout from an unnamed male informant at 
Chilliwack Landing. 


There once lived a young man who was afflicted with skom (leprosy). He was very 
ill and cried all the time. So burdensome was existence to him that he determined to 
end his life. So he went to a lake which was inhabited by Slalakum with the intention 


1 Hill-Tout, 1902, pp. 403-404. This version is reprinted because it is short and it is desirable 
to have all the evidence in view. 

2 Smith, MS Notes from 1938 Field Trip under the auspices of the Columbia University 
Council for Research in the Social Sciences. 

3 Codere, MS Notes from 1945 Field Trip directed by M. W. Smith under the auspices of 
the Department of Anthropology of Columbia University. 


I 
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of drowning himself. Two creeks led out of this lake. Up one of these he went, and as 
he did so he perceived a kokuac (sockeye). Thereupon he cut a stick, and having 
pointed it speared the salmon with it. He then made a fire and roasted the fish, with 
the intention of eating it. When cooked he laid it on some leaves and sat contemplat- 
ing it for some moments. Presently his attention was drawn away from the salmon, 
and when he looked again, he perceived in place of the fish a frog. He turned away in 
disgust and proceeded up the creek to the lake. When he arrived there he undressed 
himself on a projecting rock and jumped into the lake. He sank down and lost con- 
sciousness. After a while he came to himself again and was greatly surprised to find 
that he was lying on the rock from which he had a little time ago plunged into the 
water. ‘“‘Why cannot I die,’’ he cried, and shed many tears again. Presently he deter- 
mined to cast himself in again. He took the plunge and felt himself sinking down into 
the depth of the lake without loss of consciousness. Down deeper and deeper he went, 
and presently he found himself lying on the roof of a house. This was the habitation 
of the lake people, who were startled by his fall on their roof, and sent one of their 
number to see what was there. He perceived the young man and reported that a 
Slalakum was there. .. . He was then brought down and treated with great hospital- 
ity. The Siam gave him his daughter to wife. She and others among them were sick. 
This sickness had been caused by himself. He had spat in the lake, and his tears had 
also fallen in the lake. It was always thus. If any of the earth people spat into the 
water it caused sickness among those who lived below. He wiped off the spittle from 
the girl and she was straight-way cured. He healed the others in like manner. While 
among the water people he saw the Sqoi’agi and the Cilmu’qtcis for the first time. 

In the meantime his parents and the rest of his family had gone up the river towards 
Yale to catch and dry salmon. In this lake of the Slalakum lived the Kokuac and the 
Skelau who wanted to get out into the Fraser. So they dug and dug, till at last they 
came up through a hole near Yale. This youth who had watched and followed them 
also came up at the same place and floated about on the water. It was death for any 
person to look upon him unless cured by himself. Not far from where he was his 
parents and his sister were fishing. The latter presently came by, saw him, and 
straightway fell sick. He then left the water and went to her and healed her. They 
then went home together. When his parents saw him they too fell sick, but he healed 
them also. And so it was with all who came in contact with him. . . . Shortly after he 
sent his sister to the lake to fish, and bade her use feathers for bait, and not to be 
frightened at anything she heard or saw. She did as he bade her and threw in the 
line, and the water people came up to the surface wearing the sqoi’agi and using the 
rattle. They danced for a while and then presented her with the sqoi’agi and cil- 
mu’qtcis. After this they decended again, and she went home with her gifts. Her 
mother then made a skoa’m (big basket) in which the girl put away her presents. At 
her marriage she was given the sqoi’agi and the rattle. 


This incident is said to have happened at the village of Tligelti’litc, a little 
above Hope. 
II. Collected in 1938 from Bob Joe of Sardis by M. W. Smith. 


A boy, who was 20 to 25 and lived at qauqau um (Kaukwe Lake, across from Union 
Bar) got a disease which made his skin rot. He broke out in sores all over and had a 
peculiar odor of which he could not rid himself. He lived with his mother and sister. 
(His father was dead.) It got so bad that people avoided him, he could hear them 
say, ‘There comes that man who smells.’’ He decided that the only thing to do was to 
commit suicide. He wasn’t any good to himself or anyone else. So he crossed to Union 
Bar and on to a lake about three miles above there (see above). As he drew near the 
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lake, he could hear his footsteps on the 1uck as though it were hollow, and loons 
seemed to come up from the water and fly away. He couldn’t see where they came 
from. He walked around and thought, ‘I don’t want to die,”’ then, ‘‘Well, all those 
people make fun of me. I might as well die,” He came to a spot where a very steep 
bluff went down into the water, forming a bank. A fir tree partially submerged, leaned 
against this. He thought to himself, ‘If I jump in here and I don’t drown, I can climb 
out by that fir tree.”’ So he jumped in and he sort of lost himself. (Lost consciousness 
or became conscious of other things.) His feet hit against something and he saw it was 
the roof of a house. He took a board off and saw lots of people lying on beds and on 
the floor. He went in and they asked him if he could cure them. If he would cure 
them, they’d cure him. He said, “All right” but then thought a minute and added 
that “but that wouldn’t be quite fair because there are a lot of you and only one of 
me.” He asked for a basket and then looked at a child and saw that what was wrong 
with it was that it had dark sores all on its neck and face, and the others had similar 
sores on other parts of the body. He saw it was just spittle. So he took some fine 
shredded cedar bark and washed them (the sores) off. Pretty soon they all got up, 
cured. They said, ‘‘Now we'll give you this to pay you.”’ So they brought out some 
clothes and showed him how they were made. The mask was carved of cedar and had 
six curved horns of iron wood pointing backward. These were made of iron wood and 
decorated with white swan down placed in bunches, larger ones toward the front and 
smaller ones in the rear. (‘Like snowballs’”’.) The pants (leggings?) were made of the 
whole skins of loons and from the mask behind hung strands of mountain goat wool 
which reached below the knees. With this were carried six flat clam shells tied to- 
gether as a rattle. They dressed in these and danced for him. Then they said, “You 
go back and at this place— described— you have your sister pull out what you find. 
Have a big basket ready and put it in. Beaver will dig a hole (pointing to one of the 
men) and put it there for you.” The hole was to go from the house to the location. 
The man woke up to find himself lying on a bed of moss. He looked around. There 
was the bluff, the fir tree, the lake. He was back where he had jumped into the water. 
He looked down at his arms and saw that he was all cured of his disease. His skin was 
smooth and clean. So he got up and went home. He met his sister and she looked at 
him and said, ‘Is it really you?”” He had been gone four days and his family thought 
he had committed suicide. He said to get a little basket and to rinse her face and 
hands and then tell their mother to do the same. Then he came in. He told his mother 
to make a big basket such as he had been told to make ready. It takes a long time to 
make such baskets. When it was finished, he took it and a piece of rope and asked his 
sister to come with him. They went to the place specified. He told her to drop the 
rope down in the water. It had no hook nor sinker, but it went right down. He didn’t 
know quite what to do but he saw a big hole down below, the water was very clear, 
and he told her to let the rope go down there and not to be frightened at what might 
happen. The rope was jerked a couple of times and she began to pull up. They could 
see something coming up, could hear clapping noises (clams). She kept on pulling 
and finally the mask showed above the water and a man’s body almost to the waist. 
The man reached down to take the mask and as he grasped it, they could see a man’s 
body slip out of it and slide back into the hole. He placed the mask in the basket and 
placed it all away from the house, safe in the woods. Then he made another one just 
like this. He held them so close and they were so much alike (called “‘picture”’) that 
the power went (‘‘jumped”’) from one over to the new one. When he was finished, he 
and his sister took the original and let it back into the water at the spot where it had 
come from. As it touched the water, a figure came up and slipped into it and the 
whole disappeared. 
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Then the man went to his cousin, who lived nearby and told him everything that 
had happened. He said, “I don’t have the means to show this to the people but you 
do, so I will give it to you if you will show it. I will teach you how to dance it and you 
can sing any song you want. When I dance, I will sing my own, but yours can be 
different.’’ So the cousin agreed and that was the first mask dance. 


III. Collected in 1945 from Mrs. Bertha Peters of Seabird Island by Helen 
Codere. 


This story took place right on iwa’wus, my own home land. One family was living 
in a dugout. The whole family was there, brothers, grandfathers and all. The oldest 
son had a skin disease all over his body. The others in the house forbid their little ones 
to go near. They said to his mother, ‘‘You should have everything separate for him.” 
He heard it and went out of the house at night. He went to Lake K’au’kwe. He cut 
fringe from his blanket and tied it to trees on his way to the lake in order to make his 
trail. He was going to kill himself. He jumped into the lake. He landed on the roof of 
some people down there in the bottom of the lake and some loons who were guards 
came out and told the people under the lake about him. He moved for a ways to the 
top of the dugout there and sawa little baby. He spit on the baby’s back and then the 
baby got the fits. The owners got mad and then the loon said, ‘There is a man up 
there on the roof.”” They called him in. They talked and they spoke his language. He 
stayed for four years. He rubbed the baby with his spittle and it got better. Then, 
after four years, he got homesick. He wondered about his mother and sister. They 
knew this and they said they would take him home. They took him home and he 
came out at a little lake at iwa’wus. (‘This is not a fairy tale.’’) He no longer had the 
disease. He was thinking of his sister and he wanted to draw her over. She saw a 
cloud and heard her name. Then, there he was, sitting down. His blanket had been at 
the edge of the lake, so she was sure that he had drowned. They sent him home witha 
mask of the under-the-lake people. He told his sister, ‘Come here! Throw over your 
trout hook! She pulled and pulled and the mask came out. She went to get the best 
blanket from their mother. She wrapped up the mask and hung it on the trees. The 
mask is used when they are dancing. The mask is called swai’xwe. After that he was a 
doctor. He knew four different kinds of medicine for fits and skin disease. He learned 
that from the people down there. He was a different person with lots of power. Every- 
thing seems to come easy to those who have the mask. When his sister got married he 
gave her the mask. The coast people would come up and make war and they stole the 
mask. This was long before my grandfather. It’s a real story of the forefathers of my 
grandfather. 


All the place names given definitely tie the three versions of the myth toa 
small area between Hope and Yale. In the Hill-Tout version the young man’s 
family go “up the river towards Yale to catch and dry salmon,’ a practice still 
followed by many Indians of the region. The name of the lake to which he 
goes is not given. The young man leaves the lake through the hole dug by 
Kokuac and Skelau and comes out ‘‘near Yale.’’ The whole incident ‘“‘is said 
to have happened at the village of Tligelta’litc a little above Hope.” This last 
is probably tlitlta’las which is given by Mrs. Peters, the informant for Version 
III, asasmall island in the Fraser near iwa’wus and is also probably titlataz ts 
which is given as Union Bar by Bob Joe, the informant for Version II.‘ 


* Boas, 1894, p. 454, gives Ewa’wus as a tribe whose village was SqEltEn located ‘Two miles 
above Hope.” There is a brief account of a sqo&’eqoé story connected with Ewa’wus which will 
be given later. 
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FicureE 1. The place names in the three versions of the 
Middle Fraser swai’xwe myth 


In Version III the young man lived at iwa’wus and went to Lake K’au’kwe. 
In recording place names at another time Mrs. Peters said that iwa’wus was 
about two miles east of Hope and on the same side of the river, that Lake 
K’au’kwe was in back of iwa’wus, and that tlitlta’los was a small island in the 
Fraser near iwa’wus. In Version II the young man lives at ‘“‘qa’uqauaum 
(Kaukwe Lake across from Union Bar, and goes to a lake three miles above 
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Union Bar after crossing the Fraser.’’® The precision with which these place 
names check and locate the swai’xwe myth can be easily seen on the map 
(Fig. 1). 

The phonetic spelling, swai’xwe, has been used in this study for the people 
under the water and the mask which originates with them. The choice of 

















FIGURE 2. The Middle Fraser River Area and 
Surrounding Areas of the Northwest Coast 


swai’xwe is somewhat arbitrary considering the number of alternatives from 
Coast Salish dialects and Kwakiutl, but two of the three Middle Fraser ver- 
sions are in agreement on it. These are the various phonetic spellings accord- 
ing to the language, dialect or transcriber: 


§ Mrs. Peters was from iwa’wus but had never lived there for any length of time. She lived 
on Seabird Island in the Fraser about twenty miles below Hope. Chilliwack Landing and Sardis 
are both about forty miles below Hope. The first is on the southern bank of the Fraser. The sec- 
ond is on a small stream flowing north into the Fraser. 
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sqoi’agi Middle Fraser River _Hill-Tout 1902 
swai’axwe Middle Fraser River M.W. Smith 1938 
swai’xwe Middle Fraser River Codere 1945 
sqoa’eqoé Lower Fraser River Boas 1894 
sxoaxi Lummi Stern 1934 
qoa’éqoe Comox Boas 1894 
xwé’xwé Kwakiutl Boas 1935, 1913, 1909 


xoa’éxoe Kwakiutl Boas 1895 


It is interesting to note in connection with some of the points to be discussed 
that sqwe’qwe is used for ‘‘potlatch” by the Puyallup-Nisqually and that a 
potlatch in that culture is predominately a social not a religious occasion. 

The following tabulation of the episodes and elements® of the three Middle 
Fraser River versions of the swai’xwe myth shows precisely how much they 
seem to have an essential identity independent of forty-three years of time, 
of the sex, age, training and personality of the recorder, and of the sex, age 
and personality of the informant.’ 

An examination of Northwest Coast literature shows that the Middle 
Fraser River swai’xwe myth combines two basic cultural ideologies which are 
distinguishing traits, the one of Kwakiutl and northern Northwest Coast 
culture, the other of Puyallup-Nisqually and southern Northwest Coast 
culture (Fig. 2). The idea of the crest is a focus of the cultural interest in 
ancestors and in “living up to’’ a set position in society. This focus is charac- 
teristic of Kwakiutl and of the northern coast. Boas gives an admirable and 
economical summary of the crest idea: 


The fundamental idea underlying the thoughts, feelings, and activities of these 
[Northwest Coast] tribes is the value of rank which gives title to the use of privileges, 
most of which find expression in artistic activities or in the use of art forms. Rank and 
social position bestow the privilege to use certain animal figures as paintings or carv- 
ings on the house front, on totem poles, on masks and on the utensils of every day 
life. Rank and social position give the right to tell certain tales referring to ancestral 
exploits; they determine the songs which may be sung. There are other obligations 
and privileges related to rank and social position, but the most outstanding feature is 
the intimate association between social standing and art forms. A similar relation, 
although not quite so intimate, prevails in the relation of religious activities and 
manifestations of art. [tis as though the heraldic idea had taken hold of the whole life and 
permeated it with the feeling that social standing must be expressed at every step by 


6 The general scheme of tabulation is the one used by Lowie for his study of versions of the 
“Grandson Myth of Crow and Hidatsa,” 1942, pp. 10-11. 

7 D. Demetracopoulou effectively demonstrates that a concept can be the unifying theme of 
a myth. She discovers the ‘Concept of Catastrophic Incest’’ to be the basic theme of the “‘Loon 
Woman Myth of California,” 1933. It is, of course, the work of Benedict that directs the search 
for themes into the area of an entire culture and makes it probable that the meaning of any ele- 
ment for its culture’s people can be found and in some way expressed. Unfortunately, the 
swai’xwe myths do not yield much if any material on emotions or attitudes. There is the limita- 
tion of starting from a myth rather than from a culture. It has, therefore, been necessary to work 
solely with cultural ideologies. 
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TABLE I 


Table of Elements for the Three Versions of the 
Swai’xwe Myth of the Middle Fraser River 








Elements 


Occurrence 





Young man has a skin disease...................0. 
his life is unhappy because of it.................. 
he Geocities to Rill DAMOE... <n... cies tccccesn 
he goes off to a lake todo so.................... 
he cuts fringe from his blanket and makes a trail so 

his family will know what he did............. 
he hears footsteps echo on solid rock............. 
eS) re 
he kills and cooks a salmon and frogs are connected 

IIS oct ee etre: iia a a nenamea nt 

His intended suicide brings him into contact with the 

POUBIS UINTEE THE WAIEE «5 onic ccc cccccccnvccses 
he jumps in and sinks right away................ 
he jumps in the second time because he finds him- 
self back where he made the first jump....... 

he lands on their house roof..................... 
his spittle has caused sores and sickness.......... 
a baby has been made sick.................... 
I te I ori cioscies bed calc dds ann 

a chief’s daughter and others.................. 
his tears as well as his spittle have caused sickness. . . 
he cures them by wiping off the spittle........... 
he cures the baby by rubbing it with spit......... 
they tell him what to do to get the mask......... 
the mask is described in detail................... 
the mask is his pay for curing them.............. 
they know he is homesick and are willing for him to 

MN 24.5 idan leat ain esd Gh aa wha daw e foaiad 
he has been gone four Gays...... ........ 066 6cccces 
he has been gone four years.................005: 

He returns from under the water................... 
he fo cured Of hte: Giseane. .... 0.5. sks ccc cecens 
he comes out at a little lake or hole.............. 
he comes out at the place he went in........ ; 
Kokuac and Sk’lau dig the hole where he comes out 

Fee ee re errs eo ere rer 
Beaver digs the hole where he gets the mask...... 
he meets his sister first on his return............. 
he makes people sick and then cures them........ 


Hill- 
Tout 
1902 


M. W. Codere 


Smith 
1938 


1945 
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TABLE I—continued 

















Elements Occurrence 
Hill- M.W. Codere 
Tout Smith 
1902 1938 = 1945 
eg) a a ee re + + + 
he tells his sister to throw in a line............... + 4 + 
a mask is pulled by the line..................... + 
a man slides out leaving the mask behind......... + 
people come out, dance, leave mask and rattle..... + 
the mask is put in blanket, thenintrees............ + 
ue TURE Oh Oo. aces oe se coc rind savaws + +- 
a rattle is obtained to use with the mask......... + a 
Afterwards 
the mask is used for dancing.................... + + + 
his sister is given the mask when she marries...... aa + 
he is different and has power.................... + + 
that was the origin of the mask dance............ -L 
the coast people stole the mask away............ + 
everything seems to come easy to those who have 
NI 6 5.6: Sopetetece ane ata ee ere ae a 

















heraldy which, however, is not confined to space forms alone, but extends over literary, 
musical and dramatic expression. ... In the south there is clear evidence of the late 
exuberant development of the totemic, or perhaps better, crest idea, owing to the 
stronger endeavor to raise by the possession of art forms the standing of the social 
units to which the individual belonged. The multiplicity of forms among the nu- 
merous small divisions of the Kwakiutl and the sporadic appearance of animal forms 
among the adjoining Salish are ample proof of these relations.® 


Benedict makes a cultural analysis of Northwest Coast and Kwakiutl in 
terms which give as much weight to emotions as to ideas. To ignore this is to 
make use only of part of her conclusions. Where, however, Benedict expresses 
the results of her analysis in terms of key ideas, her generalizations are similar 
to those of Boas: 

The pattern of culture which was peculiar to them . . . was intricately interwoven 
out of their special ideas of property and of the manipulation of wealth. 

The tribes of the Northwest Coast had great possessions, and these possessions 
were strictly owned. They were property in the sense of heirlooms, but heirlooms, 
with them, were the very basis of society.® 


The idea of supernatural power is a similar cultural focus for the region of 
Puget Sound. It has been clearly formulated by M. W. Smith: 


8 Boas, 1927, pp. 280-281. (Italics mine.) 
® Benedict, 1934, p. 182. (Italics mine.) 
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Every individual characteristic and every cultural complex, excepting those relating 
to sexual life, was understood and was thought to operate through power. Adult life 
without power was inconceivable and childhood was viewed as a period of preparation 
for the reception of power. The powers themselves were as varied as the facets of 
personality and, with the exception of certain roles depending only upon experience, 
as numerous as the individual’s economic, social and religious accomplishments, 
But there was no one to one correlation between particular powers and traits. Since 
persons were secretive as to their powers and the ways in which they had been ob- 
tained, the power concept was to a large extent a post facto, explanatory principle. 

Since every adult had power, the explanations of how it was obtained referred in 
each case to individual conditions. One prepared for and did or did not seek it, one 
accidently became receptive and it came unasked, or it came unsought to those who 
would not normally have been considered fit subjects. The stories which most de- 
lighted all informants were those of people, dirty, slovenly, untrained, without im- 
portant family connections, who “got good power” and became influential men. 

From the individual point of view any queer or out of the way experience, whether 
had under the conditions of asceticism enjoined by the quest or during the pursuit of 
everyday occupations, might communicate power. Theoretically, power was received 
in a trance. The recipient became like a dead body (but did not die), was physically 
transported to the “home” of a power, which might be under the water but was 
not necessarily so, received certain information which was said to be divulged during 
this suppositious trance was fully and widely circulated. Getting a power meant a 
justification for its use and an assurance that that use would succeed. The final 
criterion of power was always achievment.!° 


In contrast to the crest, power is not inherited in any ancestral line. Its 
presence and qualities are not ordinarily signalled by any class of objects such 
as masks or other art forms. It does not require any “‘living up to.”’ It is not 
openly public and can be entirely secret. It does not primarily involve social 
position, but individual and personal attributes and achievements. It is not 
historical and specific but general and personal. 

The comparative materials which follow demonstrate how the various 
swai’xwe myths reveal the crest and power ideas and in some cases combine 
them. 

Of all the swai’xwe stories those of the Kwakiutl are the most directly con- 
cerned with the idea of the crest. The account of how the xwé’xwé mask and 
dance were obtained by the Kwakiutl from the Comox is found in three family 
histories," and like all Kwakiutl family histories these deal primarily with 
genealogy and with the manner in which crests (masks, dances, dance para- 
phernalia, house posts, house dishes, names, formal privileges) were obtained 
by the members of various numayms and were circulated and used. They 
characteristically specify persons, places, and crest objects by name. As 
Boas says, the crest idea was so pervasive that it extended over literary as 
well as other forms of expression. In the case of these family histories the 
crest idea dominates both plot and content. In the context of these family 
histories the xwé’xwé is one of many crests. 


10 Smith, 19400, pp. 56-58. 
1 Boas, 1909, pp. 236-245: “Tradition of the QwE’q"sot !Enox".”’ Boas. 1913-1914, pp. 891- 
896: ‘“‘History of the Maamtag-ila.” Boas, 1913-1914, pp. 951-959: “Marriage with the Comox.” 
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The Swai'xwe Myth of the Middle Fraser River II 


One Kwakiutl story is more properly a swai’xwe myth: 


Wage", living at Xiilk*, paddles to a place near Ax"dr’m. He camps there and at 
night feels the floor of his house shake and hears rumblings and the sound of voices 
coming from Ax"dk’m. He dreams that a man tells him to purify himself and to bathe. 
He follows these instructions and bathes that night, at daylight and the next evening, 
and then he goes to the winter ceremonial house at Ax«dr’m. Here he sees a dance in 
which the women dancers change into red codfish and back again into women. The 
rumbling is made when the tails of the codfish strike the ground. He sees four men 
dance wearing xwé’xwé masks with long tongues and bulging eyes. He obtains from 
Red Cod as a supernatural treasure the ceremonial house which is moved to Xiilk 
for him, instructions for giving the dance, the sacred song, four xwé’xwé masks, four 
large drums, four notched cedar poles to saw on the drums for the rumbling noise and 
four scallop shell rattles.” 


As the abstract shows, the only trace of anything connected with the power 
concept is purification by bathing. But to dream of an instruction to bathe 
and to bathe only three times would be extraordinary in the south where the 
period of training which included daily bathing began early, aided in acquir- 
ing the first powers around the time of puberty and could continue througha 
lifetime.’ Personal and geographical names are used as they are in crest 
stories. The masks are received along with a ceremonial house, a sacred song, 
instructions for giving the dance, four large drums, four notched cedar poles 
and four scallop shell rattles... a typical Kwakiutl “box” of crest objects 
and privileges. 

The other ideology is the southern Coast Salish one of individually acquired 
power. This ideology is revealed in a Skagit story collected by Haeberlin™ 
and called ‘‘The Ugly Hero.” This story closely parallels the three Middle 
Fraser River swai’xwe myths: a boy has a skin disease, he goes to a lake to 
commit suicide and jumps in, he lands on a house roof, he is well treated by 
the people in the lake, he emerges cured of his skin disease; but he is given no 
mask or other object. Instead of a mask, he is given powers to make him a 
great hunter and to accumulate wealth. The story is abstracted in order that 
these matters may be checked: 


A boy has a skin disease. He wishes to marry his elder brother’s widow and lies 
down on top of her blanket to talk to her about it. She refuses him, cuts off the corner 
of the blanket he has hold of and tells him scornfully that he can have that. He feels 
badly and says, ‘‘There’s no use living.” He leaves that night to go to a lake. He 
bathes there on three successive days. Then he ties three stones to himself and dives 
into a whirlpool in the lake. He lands on a house down there. The people there send 
him back twice because he is not clean; his intestines aren’t empty. The third time 
they bring him into their house. They have him turn in the different directions and 
they show him animals in the East, berries in the West, ducks in the South and 
property and goods in the North. The spirit of the East makes him a great hunter. 
Then they let him go and he floats on the calm part of the lake for three days. He is 
different now. His skin is cured. He has long hair. He has power. He goes home and 
has them clean the house and invite people to come and hear his songs. During the 


2 Boas, 1935, pp. 28-32. 
13 Smith, 1940, pp. 56-120; 188-194. 
“ Haeberlin, 1925, pp. 433-435- 
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three days of the gathering he procures food magically for all the people. He scorns 
the girl who once scorned him and has his mother give her back the piece of blanket, 
She is sad and she becomes ugly. 


This story is completely dominated in plot and content by the power idea. It is 
a literary version of the culturally approved method for obtaining culturally 
approved powers. It involves lakes, bathing, diving, curing, being cured, 
receiving power and displaying power. At the same time it concerns the hopes, 
discouragements and triumphs of an individual, that is, it is faithful to the 
idea of power as pertaining to individuals. 

The Origin of the Sxoaxi Mask* collected by Stern from the Lummi shows 
many of the same elements but is apparently in a somewhat divergent tradi- 
tion. It may be abstracted as follows: 


A boy is in training for power. His sister with whom he is forbidden to associate 
goes with him on a training errand and prepares food for him. He becomes sick and 
his father sends him away. On his journey sores break out all over his body. After 
many days he falls asleep and two men come to him in a dream. They tell him that 
they will help him and that he must get two salmon and handle them in a special 
way in order to be free of the desire to eat. He does as they say and two frogs jump 
from his cheeks onto the salmon and one frog jumps from his breast. The two men 
instruct him further. He goes up a creek, steps into the water where the creek disap- 
pears into the foot of a mountain, and is drawn into a long house where he sees 
costumes on the walls. He is told to go home and receive a gift there. He is to tell 
those at home to clean the house and make two large baskets. He is to tell his sister to 
make a line of three strands of her hair and to go trolling in the river. A mask comes 
up on the end of her line. It is big with bulging eyes and its open mouth shows that 
one tooth is missing. It has a wooden hoop on each side to which bunches of sea shells 
are tied. She fishes again and draws up another mask like the first. He sings his songs 
at gatherings of the people while others wear the masks. He acquires great wealth 
through being called to different villages to use the masks at ceremonies. 


The fact that he got a mask indicates some measure of the crest idea, but the 
point of the story is that he not only received the mask but also acquired 
wealth through using the mask. The latter ties definitely with the idea of 
power as does the description of the rigorous training for power. 

The swai’xwe is mentioned twice for Comox in tales recorded by Boas. 
The first is reproduced in full. The second is abstracted but gives the full 
context where the mention of the swai’xwe appears. 


Vor langer Zeit stieg Cidt’lk"am vom Himmel herab. Er trug das Vogelkleid Qoa’eqoe 
und liess sich in Nga’icam (Cape Mudge) nieder. Er werde der Stammvater der 
Catloltq. Mit ihm kam seine Schwester Té’sitla, welche so gross war, dass sie zweier 
Boote bedurfte um iiber das Meer zu fahren. Die Geschwister durchwanderten alle 
Lande und besuchten die Nanaimo, Ni’ciatl, Tlahii’s und viele andere Stimme, die 
alle ihre jiingeren Briider wurden."® 

** * 


The daughter of Alqs is taken off and married by the wolf, Hak*’hak*’uat'Isin. Alqs 
cannot find out who has taken her until he goes to the land of the dead and inquires. 


1% Stern, 1934, pp. 113-115. 
16 Boas, 1895, p. 85. 
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He comes back, goes to where the wolves are playing ball and sits on the coats they 
have laid aside. This forces them to take him to the wolf chief’s house. He stays there 
four days (years) and is satisfied that his daughter is all right. After his return he 
makes another journey on which he kills many men and on which he steals a canoe 
with great daring. He returns. . . . Als sie nicht weit vom Dorfe waren, rief Algs laut, 
damit seine Freunde ihn an der Stimme erkennen sollten. Er brachte vier Cedern mit, 
die er als Pfosten in seinem Hause benutzte. Seine Frauen hatten geduldig alle die 
vielen Jahre auf ihn gewartet und er nahm sie nun wieder zu sich. Dann gab er ein 
grosses Fest und tanzte mit dem Qoa’eqoe.”” 


Both accounts most strongly resemble the family histories of the Kwakiutl 

Neither seems to have any element of the power idea. In the first the tribal 
ancestor comes down from the sky at a named geographical location wearing 
the feather cloak of the swai’xwe costume. The mask itself is not mentioned. 
This differs from any other of the swai’xwe myths and from any southern 
power story. The second account speaks of dancing with the Qoa’eqoé on the 
occasion of Alqs’ return from a voyage. At the time of his return he brought 
four cedars for use as house posts, i.e., crests. In neither story does anything 
occur at a lake or under the water. Although both accounts are fragmentary, 
especially as they relate to the swai’xwe, the crest idea seems to be present, 
the power idea definitely absent. 

Two fragments on the swai’xwe mask and myth are given by Boas for the 
Sk-a’uélitsk, a group at the mouth of Harrison River which is not far from 
the place of the three Middle Fraser River myth versions. The elements of 
the swai’xwe myth are here presented in somewhat garbled form. 


Der Stammvater der Sk‘a’uelitsk hiess KultemElq. Seine Tochter fand den Sqoa’eqoe. 
Er selbst wurde von Qals in Stein verwandelt.!® 
** * 

The Sqoa’eqoe are believed to be a supernatural people living in lakes. When a person 
succeeds in bring one of them to the surface of the water he and his decendants ac- 
quire their protection and assume their figure as the crest of their family. It belongs 
to the Sk‘a’uelitsk, éwa’wus and ts’akuaé’m. The former tell that their ancestor, 
kultemE’lq, had two sons and two daughters. The latter went fishing every morning. 
One day they caught first each a trout. Later on they felt that they had caught some- 
thing heavy, and on hauling in the line saw the prominent eyes and the long feathers 
of the sqoa’eqoe. They called their father, who carried him home, but soon the being 
disappeared and only his dress remained. Kultem’Elq’s descendants married in the 
Stseélis, qmEckoyim, snanaimuq, skoanic, kauetcin and catlotq tribes and thus the 
use of the sqoa’eqoe was disseminated.!® 


The crest idea is certainly present here. A named tribal ancestor received the 
figure of the swai’xwe and it was passed down among the Sk:a’uélitsk and 
out into other groups through intermarriage. The similarity of incidents to 
those of other myths which strongly reveal the power idea might argue for 
its presence here: the swai’xwe as supernatural people living in lakes, acquiring 
the swai’xwe as a “protection,” brothers and sisters playing a part in the 


17 Boas, 1895, p. 86. 
18 Boas, 1895, p. 27. 
*® Boas, 1894, p. 455: 
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story, obtaining the swai’xwe by fishing. The evidence is not positive, but, 
considering these parallels, the absence of the power idea seems at least as 
doubtful as its presence. 

The account also attributes the crest to the “éwa’wus.”’ This is certainly 
the iwa’wus which is the location of one of the three Middle Fraser versions, 
because of the linguistic similarity of the name and because Boas lists the 
éwa’wus as living at a village two miles above Hope.”° 

The EwA’wus tell that an orphan boy went swimming and diving every day in order 
to get strong. One day he made a fire near a lake and accidently spat into the water, 
When he dived he was almost drowned. At the bottom of the lake he found the 
Sqoa’eqoe trying to heal a sick girl of their people whom the saliva had hit and made 
sick. The boy washed her and she recovered at once. Then they gave him the sqoa’- 
eqoe.”! 


Had this version been more complete, it seems possible that the study of the 
Middle Fraser River swai’xwe myth could have been extended precisely 
several years further back in time and checked through four versions with 
their four informants and recorders. As it stands this is too much to demand 
of this fragment in spite of the several parallel elements. It is enough that it 
indicates a combination of the crest and power ideas. 

The power idea in the story is unmistakable. A boy goes swimming and 
diving every day “‘to get strong.’’ Obtaining power at its “home .. . which 
might be under the water”’ is characteristic, as is the connection between any 
elements of curing and power. 

The crest idea is present in its barest form, The text merely states that the 
Sqoa’eqoé gave the boy the sqoa’eqoé after he cured a sick girl of their people. 
It does not even specify a mask. However, if the Ewa’wus story is placed in 
the context of Boas’ introduction to it and to the Sk-a’uélitsk story, it is clear 
that Boas considered the sqoa’eqoé here as a crest: 


A few of the tribes have certain privileges not shared by the others. This is particu- 
larly the case of the Sqoa’eqoe, the curious feathered head with prominent eyes which 
I have described on a former occasion (Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., 1888), and which is the 
crest of certain families among the Catloltq (Comox) and Nanaimo. This crest be- 
longed originally to several tribes of the mainland. . . . It belongs to the Sk‘a’uelitsk, 
éwa’wus, and ts’akua’m.” 


Although it is not a swai’xwe myth, the Kwakiutl story of Hélkin® requires 

comment. It has significant similarities to the swai’xwe myth but the story is 
handled very differently. 
Hélkin is ill with sores on his body. He goes inland with the intention of killing himself 
and arrives at a mountain called ‘‘Having-Toads.”’ Here a large toad talks to him 
telling him to take the soft layer of her nest, wet it in the pond of the water of life, and 
sprinkle and wipe himself with it. Hélkin is cured of his sores and receives a copper 
and the name ‘‘Head-Copper-Maker.”’ He gives the copper to his sister saying, ‘‘Now 
you will carry this copper on your back to your future husband.” 


20 Boas, 1894, p. 454. See map, Fig. 1. 

21 Boas, 1894, p. 455. This immediately follows the Sk-a’ucliesk account. 
® Boas, 1894, p. 455. 

% Boas, 1935, pp. 71-72. 
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Of the southern Sound it has been said that ‘‘the stories which most delighted 
all informants were those of people, dirty, slovenly, untrained, without im- 

rtant family connections, who ‘got good power’ and became influential 
men.” The Skagit, Lummi, Ewa’wus, and three Middle Fraser versions all 
seem to belong to this class of ‘‘Cinderellas,”’ those who begin ill-favored and 
end fortunate*—but he receives along with his cure not power but a crest 
object, a copper, and a name to go with it. He passes the copper on to his 
sister for her future husband in a manner characteristic of the handling of 


crests. 
TABLE II 


The Power or Crest Character of the Incidents Common to the 
Three Versions of the Middle Fraser River Swai’xwe Myth 
POWER CREST 


Power an/d Crest 
(incidents which cannot be clear|ly assigned are in small print) 





A BOY HAS A SK|IN DISEASE P 

EXACT GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION 
OF THE STORY IS GIVEN 
. He decides to kill hjimself because of it 

HE GOES TO A LAKE AND JUMPS IN 
HISINTENDED |SUICIDE BRINGS 
HIM TO THE |HOUSE OF THE 
, SWAI’XWE UN/|DER THE WATER 
HE CURES THE SICKNESS HE HAS 


CAUSED 
HE IS WELL TR|IEATED BY THE 
. SWAI’XWE 
HE RETURNS FROM UNDER THE WA- 
TER 


HE IS CURED OF HIS SKIN DISEASE 
He sees his sister fijrst of anyone 
He has her throw a! line into the water 
SHE DOES SO AN|D PULLS UP THE 

MASK " 
THE MASK IS USED IN DANCES 
HE GIVES THE MASK TO HIS SISTER 
WHEN SHE MARRIES 


HE IS DIFFERENT AND HAS POWER 
(this is in but two of the stories) 





A review of these other swai’xwe myths is sufficient to show the special 
character of the swai’xwe myth of the Middle Fraser River. Here both power 
and crest ideas are strongly present and they are combined by the myth into 


% Smith, 19404, p. 58. : 
% The Scab stories published by Boas (1895, pp. 168, 189; 1900, pp. 38-81; 1935, Pp. 156- 
168) are connected with this class of stories, but are not similar in any other elements to the 


myths given in this study. 
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an integral whole. In order to condense the evidence as much as possible two 
tables follow. 

The first (Table II) lists in order the incidents which the three versions of 
the myth have in common and assigns these where possible to the sphere of 
the power or the crest idea or to both on the basis of the evidence presented 
in this paper. 

Table ITI also shows how the power and the crest ideas are integrally com- 
bined. Another example of the integration of these two ideas in the Middle 
Fraser River swai’xwe myth is obtained by taking the 1945 version (the 
shortest) and giving more detail. Table III does not show any area where the 


TABLE III 
The 1945 Version in Terms of the Power and Crest Ideas 
POWER CREST 





1. a boy (unnamed) has a skin disease 


nN 


. the story is given a definite geo- 
graphical location 


3. he goes to a lake and jumps in 
4. there are people (swai’xwe) living in 
the lake 


5. his spittle has made a swai’xwe child 
sick and he cures it 


6. he is cured of his disease 


7. they send him home with a mask of 
the under the water people 


8. after that he was a doctor. he was a 
different person with lots of power 


g. it is a real story. It is of the fore- 
fathers of my grandfather 


10. when his sister married he gave her 
the mask 


11. the coast people stole the mask 
12. everything seems to come easy to 


those who have the mask (to those 
who have power) 





power and crest ideas overlap, but assigns the incidents according to their 
predominant characteristics to either the crest idea or the power idea. The 
results show how balanced the two conceptual foci are, how the story swings 
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from one focus to the other, how each incident refers directly to some other 
incident, so that the removal of one would damage the flow of the story,™ 
and, most interesting of all, how the incidents assigned to the power concept 
could form the outline of a typical power story and how those assigned to the 
crest idea could outline the most typical of crest stories, the family history. 
Similar tables made for the other two versions reveal the same features but 
are not presented here for reasons of space. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The Middle Fraser River swai’xwe myth and the Northwest Coast litera- 
ture directly related to it can be analyzed in terms of two well known and 
distinct ideological emphases present in the Northwest Coast area. Such 
analysis demonstrates that the crest idea which is a cultural idea emphasized 
in Kwakiutl and northern Northwest Coast and the power idea which is em- 
phasized in Puyallup-Nisqually and southern Northwest Coast are integrally 
combined in the Middle Fraser River swai/xwe myth. The Middle Fraser 
region is intermediate culturally in some important respects as well as in- 
termediate geographically to southern and northern Northwest Coast. This 
intermediate region appears not only to have been enriched by the influences 
it received but also to have been capable of organizing them into a balanced 
pattern of its own. 

The results of the study can also be stated in terms which apply to mythol- 
ogy in general. It is well recognized that cultural themes or ideas can be dis- 
played in mythology, and the analysis of the Middle Fraser swai’xwe myth 
is further substantiation of this. It is equally well recognized that the mythol- 
ogy of any group can be largely comprised of elements and episodes which are 
not unique and distinctive but which are shared with other and especially 
with neighboring groups. Part of the significance of this fact has always been 
the implication that diffusion on a relatively superficial level indicates diffu- 
sion on a more profound level nearer to the minds and emotions of the people 
concerned. The study of the Middle Fraser swai’xwe myth demonstrates 
that the relatively superficial elements which it shares with myths of other 
areas do involve deeper cultural ideas of great importance. 
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FOLK BELIEF AND MORMON CULTURAL AUTONOMY! 


By AusTIN E. FIFE 


In 1868 a crew from Logan, Utah, was working in Weber Canyon on the 
westbound portion of the transcontinental railroad, the two railheads of 
which were joined at Promontory Point a year later. They had composed a 
song which was at the same time redolent of the isolation that the Mormons 


1 Folkloristic investigation carried out on the Mormon theme is extremely limited. A small 
amount of primary collecting was accomplished by the WPA, Utah Writers Project. Much of 
this material was reported in a fictional or journalistic manner into which the reporter unfor- 
tunately injected his own interpretations. Three or four brief papers were prepared from the 
folkloristic entires of the WPA files, although to our knowledge none of these has ever been 
published. All these materials are accessible in the archive of the Utah State Historical Society. 
Following is a list of articles published to date in the general field of Mormon folklore: Austin E. 
Fife, “The Legend of the Three Nephites Among the Mormons,” JA F, 53 (1940), 1-48; idem, 
“Popular Legends of the Mormons,” California Folklore Quarterly, 1 (1942), 105-125; Claire 
Noall, ‘Mormon Midwives,” Utah Historical Quarterly, 10 (1942), 84-144; idem, “‘Supersti- 
tions, Customs and Prescriptions of Mormon Midwives,” California Folklore Quarterly, 3 
(1944), 102-114; Levette J. Davidson, “Mormon Songs,” JA F, 58 (1946), 273-300; Austin E. 
Fife and Alta S. Fife, “Folk Songs of Mormon Inspiration,”” Western Folklore, 6 (1947), 42-52; 
Lester A. Hubbard, ‘Songs and Ballads of the Utah Pioneres,” Utah Humanities Review, 1 
(1947), 74-96; M. Hamlin Cannon, “Angels and Spirits in Mormon Doctrine,” California Folk- 
lore Quarterly, 4 (1945), 343-350; Wayland D. Hand, “Folklore from Utah’s Silver Mining 
Camps,”’ JA F, 55 (1942), 132-161; idem, ‘‘The Three Nephites in Popular Tradition,’ Southern 
Folklore Quarterly, 2 (1938), 123-129; D. R. Aleen, ‘‘The Alta Legend,” Utah Magazine, 8 
(1946), 19; Marguerite Ivins Wilson, “Yours Till—: A Study of Children’s Autograph 
Rhymes in Utah,” Utah Humanities Review, 3 (1947), 245-260. 

Although no book has yet appeared on the subject of Mormon folklore, there are a few that 
should be mentioned for the considerable amount of pertinent information which they con- 
tain. Wallace Stegner, Mormon Country (New York, 1942): this was published as one of a series 
on “American Folkways” and consists more of descriptive sociology than of folklore. The book 
is of interest to the folklorist as an honest though superficial primer on Mormon society and 
institutions. Maurine Whipple, The Giant Joshua (Boston, 1941): this is a regional novel deal- 
ing with the establishment of the Virgin River colony. It contains rich data on folk medicine and 
other local lore of an authenticity which makes the work useful to the folklorist. Heart Throbs of 
the West (Salt Lake City, 1939-) Pamphlets of the Daughters of the Utah Pioneers, published 
intermittently since 1939. Currently in the 7th volume. These pamphlets, covering as they do 
every phase of Mormon history, economy and cu ‘ture, are of the greatest value to the folklorist 
as a source of basic desiderata. Being edited by a group having essentially no training in the 
humanistic disciplines, they have the essence of folk belief and style. 

Three collections of Mormon songs are known to contain items which fall in the category 
of folk songs: Pioneer Songs (Salt Lake City, 1940), arranged by Alfred Durham and published 
by the daughters of the Utah Pioneers; George F. Briegel, 44 Old Time Mormon and Far West 
Songs (New York, 1933). Utah Centennial Commission, Source Book, Arts Division (Salt Lake 
City, 1946), (mimeographed, bound). 

The archives of Utah institutions are rich in folkloristic desiderata but none of them is 
organized to facilitate the work of the folklorist: The Utah State Historical Society archives con- 
tain a few folders under the title of “folklore,” largely copies of the files of the WPA Utah Writ- 
ers Project. The archive of the Church Historian’s Office is rich in fclkloristic materials but there 
is no index to facilitate research. The archives of the three accredited Universities have until 
recently contained no specific catalogues or files for local folklore. Recently at the University 
of Utah funds from the Rockefeller Foundation have made it possible to begin an archive on 
the broad field of local culture which contains folders and indices in the field of folklore. Until 
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had for a time achieved and fearful of the part that the railroad might play 
in destroying their cherished economic and cultural autonomy. 


The iron horse draweth nigh 
With his smoke nostrils high; 
Eating fire while he grazes, 
Drinking water while he blazes. 
Then the steam forces out, 
Whistles loud, ‘‘Clear the route!”’ 
For the iron horse is coming with a train in his wake. 


We have isolated been 
But soon we shall be seen; 
Through this wide mountain region 
Folks can learn of our religion; 
Count each man’s many wives, 
How they’re held in their hives, 
And see those dreadful Danites how they lynch many lives. 


Civilized we shall be, 
Many folks we shall see, 
Lords and nobles, quacks and beggars, 
Anyhow we'll see the niggers; 
Saints will come, sinners too, 
We'll have all that we can do, 
For this great Union Railroad, it will fetch the devil through.’ 


It is the unique duty of Western American humanists to explain and de- 
scribe the extent of Mormon cultural autonomy and the slow process of its 
re-assimilation into the more universal currents of national economy and cul- 
ture. The folklorist’s share in this work consists in an explanation of that 
portion of Mormon culture which is traditional to the extent of not being 
dependent upon learned institutions for its vitality and continuity. His in- 





1947 it was maintained by Professor Hector Lee, one of the few local scholars who has achieved 
distinction in the field of Western American folklore. 

The Archive of American Folk Song, Library of Congress, is to be noted, since it is a deposi- 
tory for the WPA, Utah Writers Project notes on folklore, and because it has recently acquired 
a collection of nearly three hundred phonographic transcriptions of Mormon folk songs and oral 
lore, made by Dr. and Mrs. Austin E. Fife of Occidental College, Los Angeles, California. 

Only one extensive private collection is known: that of Dr. and Mrs. Fife, supra. It consists 
at present of thirteen volumes of notes on all phases of Mormon folklore including stenographic 
and phonographic transcriptions of several hundred interviews, excerpts from private journals, 
letters, student compositions, family histories and other manuscript sources, and copies of ob- 
scure published desiderata from newspapers, local publications, and other literature. 

Attention is invited to the following list of unpublished studies of Mormon folklore: Aus- 
tin E. and Alta S. Fife, “Legends of the Latter-day Saints.’’ Section on Mormon folklore for 
Regional American Folklore, edited by Stith Thompson, and projected for publication by a New 
York publishing company. (MS, 65 pp., prepared in 1945.) Hector Lee, The Three Nephites. 
Dissertation submitted for the Ph.D. degree, the University of New Mexico, 1946. MS. Aus- 
tin E. and Alta S. Fife, Saints of Sage and Saddle: a synopsis of Mormon folklore now under 
consideration for publication. MS. 486 pp. 

* Fife Mormon Collection, 1, No. 591 (= Fife Mormon Recordings, 12-A-1). A variant appears 
in Heart Throbs of the West, v, 521, quoted from The Bee-Hive Songster, published in 1868. 
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vestigations apply alike to the realms of magic, religion, and the applied 
sciences, and his generalizations overlap on those of the social psychologist, 
the social historian, and the historian of the arts and literature. The folk- 
jorist is concerned primarily with those phases of culture which have been 
rejected by the learned level of the applied arts and sciences, yet which con- 
tinue to survive in folk tradition despite—sometimes because of—this rejec- 
tion. 

A mass of people does not suddenly begin to seek cultural autonomy with- 
out cause. The longing of social groups for acceptance by the broader mass 
seems just as real as that of the individual for acceptance in his own milieu. 
If the premise which has just been stated is correct, then it follows that the 
causes for Mormon cultural autonomy are to be sought not in some inherent 
abnormality of the group, but in the convergence of a body of singular eco- 
nomic and cultural forces upon a group of people whose reaction to these 
forces was normal—that is to say, human. 

Mormonism had its origin in the environment of early nineteenth-century 
New England. It was a period of the resurgence of the concept of the mutabil- 
ity of natural law after the rationalism of the eighteenth century. The power 
that controls nature—God—may alter the impetus of universal life to suit his 
divine will. Moreover, this divine being is receptive to the propitiatory en- 
deavors of man to the extent that he may be swayed to suspend the normal 
course of nature in behalf of a suppliant.* The folk of New England may not 
have gone quite so far as the modern Hindus, among whom there is a saying 
that ‘“The whole universe is subject to the gods; the gods are subject to the 
spells; the spells to the Brahmans; therefore the Brahmans are our gods.’ 
And yet, as we shall subsequently see from an examination of the theology of 
Joseph Smith, a very similar doctrine might well be extracted from certain 
aspects of the New England folk religion of a century ago. 

Incompatible as are the premises of magic and religion, still there was a 
renewed use of magical formule in the practice of propitiatory rites. Primi- 
tive man believes that his ritual will produce the desired effect in nature 
because there is a direct relationship of cause and effect. The religious prac- 
titioner may make use of these same magical rites, not, however, because he 
thinks there is a direct causal relationship, but because he thinks that these 
rituals are pleasing to those personalized powers of nature which direct the 
ebb and flow of life. 

The theology of Joseph Smith is the most potent single factor in contem- 
porary Mormon society. He was not, like many a religious reformer, led to 
theological innovation through scholarly and academic channels. To this day 
the Latter-Day Saint Church takes pride in asserting the child-like naiveté 
of the Prophet—a condition of mind, it is believed, which made him all the 
more pliant as a tool for the restoration of the Church of God and the Holy 
Priesthood upon the earth. The greater portion of his theological innovations 
had been effected before he had ever attained more than the most humble 


3 See George L. Kittredge, Witchcraft in Old and New England (Cambridge, Mass., 1929). 
‘ Sir James G. Frazer, The Golden Bough (New York, 1939), p. 52. 
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familiarity with the applied arts and sciences, and such acquaintance as he 
may have ultimately made with them was never academic but only incidenta] 
to experience gained as the spiritual and political leader of a virile frontier 
society. 

Joseph Smith’s theology is diametrically opposed to the basic premise of 
magic and science—that everything in nature is orderly and that its laws 
are immutable. ‘‘Do not fear to prophesy good concerning the Saints,” he 
said, “for if you prophesy the falling of these hiils and the rising of the valleys, 
the downfall of the enemies of Zion and the rising of the kingdom of God, it 
shall come to pass.’’> Essentially his doctrine is based on the concept that the 
true Church and powers of the Holy Priesthood were removed from the earth 
a century or two after the Christ because of the iniquities of mankind. 
Finally, now in the dispensation of the fullness of time this priesthood and 
the organization of the one and only Church of God have been restored for 
the salvation of mankind through divine revelation, Joseph as the medium. 
Like Peter of old he held power to bind on earth and in heaven*—a power 
which parallels in every respect that accredited to their Brahmans by the 
Hindus. He taught further that from his day on God would never cease to 
intercede directly in the affairs of man through His lawfully appointed 
prophets, seers, and revelators—the Presidents and Apostles of the Latter- 
Day-Saint Church. 

The “Articles of Faith” of Mormonism, originally propounded by Joseph 
Smith, constitute a Magna Charta for divine intercession in every act of man 
and the destiny of the world. There is an all-powerful God, ruler of the 
universe (Article 1). Through the expiation of His only Begotten Son all man- 
kind may achieve to salvation through faith, repentance, baptism by im- 
mersion, the laying-on-of-hands for the gift of the Holy Ghost, and by ful- 
filling such other commandments as God may choose to dictate from time to 
time through his living prophets (Articles 2, 3, 4, and 9). One must be called 
of God by prophecy and by administration through the laying-on-of-hands in 
order to officiate in any of the rituals of the Church, and people so called 
(traditionally all the male members of the Church who are in good standing) 
enjoy a direct channel of communication with God through the whisperings 
of the spirit, through visions, the receipt of revelations, the power of tongues 
and the interpretation thereof (Articles 5, 7 and 9). The Bible is the word of 
God save for translators’ errors: the Book of Mormon is the Word of God 


5 Brigham H. Roberts, A Comprehensive History of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints (Salt Lake City, 1930), II, 428. 

6 Doctrine and Covenants of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, Containing the 
Revelations given to Joseph Smith, Jun., The Prophet (Salt Lake City), Sec. 132: 40, 45-47: “I am 
the Lord thy God, and I gave unto thee, my servant Joseph, an appointment, and restore all 
things; ask what ye will, and it shall be given unto you according to my word... . For I have 
conferred upon you the keys and power of the Priesthood . . . whatsoever you seal on earth, 
shall be sealed in heaven; and whatsoever you bind on earth, in my name, and by my word... 
it shall be eternally bound in the heavens; and whosesoever sins you remit on earth shall be re- 
mitted eternally in the heavens; and whosesoever sins you retain on earth, shall be retained in 
heaven . . . whomsoever you bless, I will bless, and whomsoever you curse, I will curse....” 
Cf. Doctrine and Covenants, Sec. 132: 7, and Matthew 18: 18. 
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(Article 8). There is to be a literal gathering of the lost tribes of Israel and the 
Christ is to return to the earth to reign in His glory during the millennium 
(Article 10).” 

Expressed elsewhere in his writings there is a doctrine of salvation which 
seems original in the extent of its departure from traditional Christian con- 
cepts. Joseph conceived of man as made in the image of God in more than a 
mere physical way. He partakes so completely of Godliness that salvation 
—an obligation for all human beings—consists not in some state of post- 
mortal nirvana for the blessed but in an endless quest for Godliness. ‘‘As man 
is God once was; as God is man may become.” This is the essence in the con- 
cept of mutability. Man will grow in intelligence and comprehension until, 
having become a God, he shall himself fall heir to a world—a universe— 
whose destiny he shall control like one who moves the chessmen by rule, or 
by suspension of rules if he choose. ; 

To achieve Godliness man must fulfill certain requirements beyond the 
first principles of the gospel as previously enumerated. Particularly he must 
build for himself a kingdom—a following of souls of his own lineage. This 
doctrine of the ascent to Godliness through spiritual perfection and through 
offspring led on the one hand to the tradition of large families and polygamy 
and on the other to a plan of vicarious salvation for the dead. After having 
assured one’s personal salvation it is his obligation to afford for his ancestors 
the opportunity for salvation by performing vicariously for them the propitia- 
tory rituals without which their ascent to Godliness will be retarded. Next, 
one must provide for himself a large body of offspring, thus affording earthly 
tabernacles for the myriads of unborn spirits, and at the same time assuring 
for himself a kingdom in the next world; for there each shall rule over his 
own as did the Hebrew patriarch in olden times. 

The fact of theological autonomy among the Mormons led inevitably to 
friction with their frontier neighbors in Ohio, Missouri, and Illinois, especially 
since the nature of this theology led towards economic and political isolation- 
ism, and towards the frustration of the mores of the greater mass. These 
American ‘wars of religion’’—for they were in a modest way similar to the 
European conflicts of the sixteenth century—imprinted in the hearts of the 
Mormons an even deeper longing for autonomy. The sweat of persecution 
and the blood of martyrs launched them on those final phases of cultural and 
physical isolationism which pushed them into the wastelands of the Rockies. 
There the wilderness and the Indians became factors of their physical and 


7 Lorenzo Snow, fourth president of the Church, promised authorities of the Priesthood at a 
meeting in the Weber Stake: ‘“‘Many of you will be living in Jackson County and there you will 
be assisting in building the Temple; and if you will not have seen the Lord Jesus at that time 
you may expect Him very soon, to see Him, to eat and drink with Him, to shake hands with 
Him and to invite Him to your houses as He was invited when He was here before.” Deseret 
News, news organ of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints (Salt Lake City), June rs, 
Igor. 

8 Doctrine and Covenants, Sec. 132, presents the doctrine of polygamy by analogy tothe 
patriarchal system of the ancient Jews. While no one verse contains a specific formulation of the 
theological basis of the doctrine, by inference it is clearly established that the social structure of 
life in the hereafter will be a patriarchal one, a replica of ancient Hebrew society. 
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psychological environment which have left permanent imprints in the forms 
and intensities of their folk culture. Finally it should be recalled that during 
every decade from the eighteen-thirties through the eighteen-nineties fresh 
strata of converts were added to the Mormon body, largely from the throngs 
of the economically underprivileged of northwestern Europe and the British 
Isles. Although the folk culture of these converts gave way rapidly before the 
sharp impetus of the new theological and geographic environment, still con- 
verts came in such numbers and over such a long period of time that it is 
believed that an enterprising collector might make a fair recapitulation of the 
folklore of the Nordic countries, Germany, Holland, and the British Isles 
within the present pale of Mormondom. 

Since Mormonism fosters the concept of the mutability of nature, such 
aspects of primitive folk life as magic, sorcery and taboo are comparatively 
uncommon among them. The presence of magic is noted, but seldom unless 
it be blended with the notion that through a rite, which may properly belong 
to the sorcerer’s craft, the Saints might propitiate divine powers in their 
behalf. A stranger cured the sick oxen of a Mormon emigrant by boring a 
hole in the horn and inserting bacon strips in a gash that was cut from the 
center of the rump down the sick animal’s tail (contagious magic). But the 
stranger came in answer to prayer.® A devil which possessed a woman left 
her and entered the person of her sister (sympathetic magic), but only after 
he had been exorcised in the name of Jesus Christ by one having the author- 
ity of the Holy Priesthood.!° Similarly, the malady of an afflicted Saint im- 
mediately left him and entered the person of one of the attending Elders, but 
at the express command of the Elder who was acting as mouth." Such phe- 
nomena as the healing of blood poisoning by a poultice of cattail roots and 
new milk,’ or the breaking of a charm cast upon milch cows by inserting 
their amputated tails into holes that were bored in green trees," representa 
resurgence of magical formule that have nothing whatever to do with 
Mormonism. 

Such taboos as do occur generally have as their objective avoidance of dis- 
pleasure to the heavenly powers rather than a direct causative effect upon 
undesired happenings. There is an injunction against talking about the 
temple rites and about removing the undergarments worn by initiates of the 
sacred rituals," and folk belief is general that adverse happenings may occur 


® Mary Belnap Lowe, Experiences of a Typical Mormon Pioneer Family, MS, Utah Humani- 
ties Research Foundation Archive (in Fife Mormon Collection, I1, No. 62). 

10 Fife Mormon Collection, 1, No. 542. Numerous instances are related in such official Church 
publications as the ‘‘Faith Promoting Series” in which devils, having been cast out, have entered 
the bodies of other people, usually those associated with the possessed individual. 

1 Fife Mormon Collection, 11, No. 154; cf. Fife Mormon Collection, 11, No. 174, in which a 
woman was similarly healed through the transfer of her malady to the husband. 

12 Fife Mormon Collection, 1, No. 483. 

138 Recollections of Joseph E. Ray, MS, Utah Humanities Research Foundation Archive (in 
Fife Mormon Collection, 11, No. 93). 

\ Fife Mormon Collection, 1, Nos. 70, 129, 237, 266, 507; Gems of Reminiscence, 17th book of 
“Faith Promoting Series” (Salt Lake City, 1915), pp. 44-46; Benjamin G. Ferris, Utah and the 
Mormons (New York, 1854), p. 312. 
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from an infringement—stimulated, however, by God’s anger and not by any 
direct relationship of cause and effect. Similarly it is taboo to say ‘‘Joe Smith,” 
to drink tea, coffee, and alcoholics, to smoke, to abuse the powers of the 
Priesthood, or to make light of accepted rituals. There are numerous cases 
cited in the lore of the folk where misfortune has befallen those who have let 
themselves give in to such blasphemous acts or such vicious habits, and cor- 
responding rewards for those who enforce these prohibitions." 

If Mormonia is not rich in the manifestations of the multiple forms of 
magic, it is permeated with folklore concerning the intercession of the 
heavenly powers in the affairs of man and in the rich rewards that are in store 
for those who practice the arts of propitiation according to divenely revealed 
forms. A light from heaven pointed out a fjord across the flooded waters of a 
New Zealand stream.'"* The waters of the Fishing River, Missouri, were 
heaped up forty feet behind Zion’s Camp so that the Missourians were not 
able to pursue them.!” Flames appeared to envelope a Mormon settlement in 
Old Mexico and thus protected it from an attack by Pancho Villa.!? Heavy 
clouds concealed missionaries from view of the soldiers at Fort Laramie when 
they were returning to Utah at the time of the Johnston’s Army episode.!® 
A whale rose up out of the sea and swam shoreward to give Ebenezer Carver 
a testimony to the divinity of the Latter-Day-Saint Gospel.?° Quail flew into 
a Mormon pioneer train at a time when it was in dire need of food: in such 
numbers did they come that the women and children caught them with their 
hands and they were able to eat their fill and dry a goodly supply for future 
use.24 A rare species of rabbit surrounded the site of a Mormon-Indian peace 
parley so that the Indians were able to procure an abundant supply of fresh 
meat: thereby more favorable peace terms were procured.” 

In most of the examples given above the intercession of God in behalf of 
the Saints came without specific mention of propitiatory rites and without an 
agent. More often God bends the impetus of nature in behalf of the Saints via 
some intermediary—an angel, a spirit, a “translated being,” the still small 
voice of the Holy Spirit, a dream, a vision, a revenant, or by the exhortation 


4 MS, WPA Utah Writers Project, in the archive of Utah State Historical Society (in Fife 
Mormon Collection, 11, No. 18); Biography of William Adams, p. 8, MS, St. George, Utah, Public 
Library (in Fife Mormon Collection, 11, No. 215); Fragments of Experience, sixth book of the 
“Faith Promoting Series” (Salt Lake City, 1882), p. 14; Fife Mormon Collection, I, No. 59, 140; 
see Doctrine and Covenants, Sec. 89: 18-21. 

16 Helpful Visions, fourteenth book of the ‘Faith Promoting Series” (Salt Lake City, 1887), 
pp. 72-74; cf. Wilford Woodruff, Leaves from My Journal (Salt Lake City, 1892), p. 20. 

17 Wilford Woodruff, op. cit., p. 6. 

18 Preston Nibley, Faith Promoting Stories (Independence, Mo., 1943), pp. 53-58. 

19 Fragments of Experience, sixth book of ‘‘Faith Promoting Series” (Salt Lake City, 1882), 
pp. 89-93. 

20 Wilford Woodruff, op. cit., pp. 43-46. 

1 Discourses of Brigham Young, arranged by John A. Widtsoe (Salt Lake City, 1925), pp. 
724-725; cf. Biography of Joseph Younger Mayberry, edited and written by Josephine Mayberry 
Braley, pp. 38-39, MS, Utah Humanities Research Foundation Archive (in Fife Mormon Col- 
lection, 11, No. 269). 

22 Autobiography of George Washington Brimhall, pp. 111-113, Microfilm in Utah Humanities 
Research Foundation Archive (in Fife Mormon Collection, I1, No. 206). 
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of one holding the Priesthood. Seldom has the Divine Personage had so many 
agents for the execution of His providence in behalf of the faithful as He has 
had among the Mormons. There is an imposing statue to the angel Moroni at 
the Hill Cumorah in New York, site where he delivered the golden scriptures 
of the Book of Mormon to Joseph. John the Baptist returned to confirm 
Joseph and Oliver Cowdery in the ancient priesthood of Aaron.”* The Wander- 
ing Jew brought spiritual comfort to a Saint on the Muddy.* “Translated 
beings’’—John the Beloved or the Three Nephites—have come to the aid of 
the Latter-Day Saints on numerous occasions since the arrival of the first 
train in the Valley.” Deceased ancestors or Church leaders return to bring 
messages of consolation or testimonies to the necessity for the execution of 
vicarious temple rites.* The still small voice of the Holy Spirit is ever present 
to guide the Saint in decisions of the greatest or of the most trivial import, 
and its influence is asserted daily in the lives of all the faithful.2”7 Dreams and 
visions are experienced by Saints of various social and educational levels to 
assist them in every phase of their economic and spiritual life.*8 

Of the various propitiatory rites prayer has the broadest application. It is a 
maxim of Mormon folk belief that no prayer that is uttered in sincerity and 
humility goes unheard. A barefoot pioneer exclaimed as the sharp stones of 
the trail cut his feet: ‘I do wish the Lord would send me a pair of shoes!” 
He had not walked a hundred paces until he found in a clump of grass a pair 
of new shoes which was his exact size.?® Folk stories tell of flour, hay, straw, 
green peas in the patch, water and grain that have all been miraculously 
multiplied in time of need as were the fishes and loaves of olden days.* It was 
a combination of fasting and prayer that brought the gulls which saved the 
first crops that were raised in Utah. A Mormon prospector uttered a sudden 
prayer for assistance as his pack animal slipped over a cliff. He saw with his 
mortal eyes a gigantic hand reach under the rear feet of the animal and lift 


23 Doctrine and Covenants, Sec. 13. 

% Fife Mormon Collection, 1, No. 48. 

% See n. 1, studies on the Three Nephites by Austin E. Fife, Hector Lee, and Wayland D. 
Hand; also N. B. Lundwall, Assorted Gems of Priceless Value (Salt Lake City, 1944), pp. 3-37. 

% Fife Mormon Collection, 1, Nos. 7, 11, 230, 480, 484; II, Nos. 1, 9, 40, 76 (pp. 3-6), 92, 178. 
Innumerable instances might be cited from the official literature of the Church. 

27 Wilford Woodruff in Leaves from My Journal (Salt Lake City, 1892) indicates an almost 
daily dependence upon the still small voice. A bibliography for this topic would include essen- 
tially every one of the Church works, magazines, and newspapers. Few are the Mormon tes- 
timonial meetings which fail to cite striking instances of the whisperings of the Holy Spirit: 
in fact, the “testimony to the gospel” of the typical Mormon is dependent upon the intuitive 
evidence of this divine voice. 

28 Fife Mormon Collection, 1, Nos. 62, 69, 78, 113, 261, 273, 461, 484; II, Nos. 2, 34, 55, 56, 58, 
79, 108, 111, 173, 204; III, Nos. 11, 12, 147. An exhaustive bibliography would be interminable. 

29 Gems of Reminiscence, seventeenth book of the “Faith Promoting Series” (Salt Lake City, 
1915), P. 179. 

3° Biography of William Geddes, MS, Utah Humanities Research Foundation Archive; Fife 
Mormon Collection, 1, Nos. 16, 373, 252, 72; Heart Throbs of the West (Salt Lake City), III, 341- 
343; Thomas C. Romney, The Mormon Colonies in Mexico (Salt Lake City, 1938), pp. 88-89; 
String of Pearls, second book of ‘Faith Promoting Series” (Salt Lake City, 1882), pp. 87-88. 
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it back upon the trail.** Prayer for water has been answered by sudden snow 
storms, downpours of rain, and the sudden appearance of a stream in a desert.™ 

The forms of Mormon folk belief make it appear that no habit of nature 
is so immutable that it may not be suspended by exhortation in the name of 
Jesus Christ by those holding authority in the Priesthood. Every human 
ailment has been healed by this propitiatory rite, and the power of death 
overcome. The touch of an Elder’s hand upon a ouija board has suddenly 
immobilized it.** Oxen sick unto death have been made to rise and pull their 
burden across barren wastes.** Devils have been cast out and blasphemers 
silenced as if turned to pillars of salt.** An Elder was preaching in England 
when a puffing, hissing railroad train interrupted his sermon. He exclaimed in 
a moment of anger which he later regretted, ‘‘In the name of Jesus my Master 
that railway arch shall fall to the ground!’ It was not long after that a storm 
came up which crumpled nineteen of the twenty-one columns of the span, 
despite the fact that a committee of nine ministers had stated, following an 
engineer’s report, that there was not in all England a sturdier trellis.* 

An adjunct to the Mormon faith in the concept of divine intercession is a 
corresponding belief in the intercession of the powers of evil in human 
affairs. If God’s grace is everywhere accessible to the faithful, the angels of 
Satan are omnipresent and assiduous in their efforts to countermand the acts 
of God, or to divert the impetus of nature into channels that are adverse to 
the interests of the Saints. One Mormon theologian calculated on Biblical 
premises that there are a hundred evil spirits at random in the world for 
every living human.*? The Doctrine and Covenants gives explicit instructions 
on the nature of good and evil spirits and on the identification of each.** 
Evil spirits have been said to take hold of the body of a Saint and throw it 
about the room like a balloon filled with hydrogen.*® They have engaged 


3st Fife Mormon Collection, 1, No. 428. 

® Jacob Hamblin, A Narrative of His Personal Experiences, fifth book of the “Faith Promot- 
ing Series” (Salt Lake City, 1909), p. 190; Heart Throbs of the West (Salt Lake City), III, p. 337; 
Fife Mormon Collection, 1, No. 298, 458; II, No. 167; cf. Vardis Fisher, Children of God (New 
York, 1939), pp. 155-156. 

% Fife Mormon Collection, 1, No. 293. 

4 Fife Mormon Collection, 1, No. 285; Autobiography of George Washington Brimhall, micro- 
film in Utah Humanities Research Foundation Archive, pp. 69-70 and 79-80 (in Fife Mormon 
Collection, I1, No. 201, 202). 

% Wilford Woodruff, op. cit., pp. 13-15; cf. Gems of Reminiscence, seventeenth book of “Faith 
Promoting Series” (Salt Lake City, 1915), pp. 180-182. 

% Early Scenes in Church History, eighth book of the ‘Faith Promoting Series” (Salt Lake 
City, 1882), pp. 68-70. 

37 Wilford Woodruff, op. cit., pp. 83-85. 

38 Sec. 129. 

39 Early Scenes in Church History, eighth book of the “Faith Promoting Series” (Salt Lake 
City, 1882) p. 80; B. H. Roberts History of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints (Salt 
Lake City, 1902), I, 82. For non-Mormon accounts of the Newel Knight episode see Fife Mor- 
mon Collection, II, No. 188, pp. 3-4, and Gazeteer and Business Directory of Chenango County, 
New York, For 1869-70 (Syracuse, N. Y., 1869), pp. 82-83 (in Fife Mormon Collection, III, No. 
92); Times and Seasons, publication of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 6 vols., 
(Commerce and Nauvoo, Illinois, 1839-1846), IV, 12-13. 
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latter-day prophets, apostles and missionaries in physical combat and en. 
raged debate.*° But in every instance they have been forced, like Mephis. 
topheles before the cross, to bow to the injunctions of the Holy Priesthood. A 
host of them assailed the Logan Temple en masse and were rebuked by 
President Merrill although for a period thereafter they were able to cause a 
good many of the Saints to neglect their temple work.“! When George A, 
Smith and Wilford Woodruff were assailed by devils in England in 1840 
three personages dressed in white and encircled with light came in answer to 
their prayers for deliverance and administered to them, thus causing the 
spirits to depart.* Evil spirits stole household items and workmen’s tools, 
and wrought such havoc with the operations of sawmills in City Creek and 
Big Cottonwood Canyons that the owners were forced to close their estab- 
lishments. Brigham Young identified the malevolent spirits as the Gadianton 
Robbers—famous bandits of Book of Mormon times.” 

On every hand the Latter-Day Saint who is engaged in the work of vicari- 
ous salvation for his ancestors meets divine assistance that borders on the 
miraculous. A newspaper was placed in the hands of a Saint in Logan (by a 
stranger answering the description of a Nephite) which carried the vital 
statistics for a great many members of his family as registered on the graves 
of a cemetery in England. The paper bore a publisher’s date which was only 
three days prior to the date of receipt. Let it be said parenthetically that this 
was before the era of the airplane.‘ Genealogical information has been sup- 
plied in innumerable miraculous ways. Some Saints claim to have traced 
their genealogy back to Adam.** Numerous deceased personages, including 
George Washington and the signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
have appeared in the temples to bear witness to the divinity of temple work 
or to express gratitude for the vicarious rites that have been performed in 
their behalf.“ An illegitimate child appeared thrice in a dream, each time in- 
sisting that it be sealed legitimately to the family in appropriate temple 
ceremonies.‘7 

The temples themselves are revered as hallowed sites where only members 
in full fellowship and those holding the Holy Priesthood may enter. (It is a 


“© Willard Bean, ABC History of Palmyra (Palmyra, N. Y., 1938), p. 47; Gems for the Young 
Folks, fourth book of the ‘‘Faith Promoting Series” (Salt Lake City, 1881), pp. 101-102; Help- 
ful Visions, fourteenth book of the ‘Faith Promoting Series” (Salt Lake City, 1887), pp. 9-17, 
18-22, 10, 49-53; R. B. Thompson, Journal of Heber C. Kimball (Nauvoo, IIl., 1940), pp. 20, 
79-80; N. B. Lundwall, Temples of the Most High (Salt Lake City, 1941), pp. 287-290; Wilford 
Woodruff, op. cit., pp. 94-95. 

t Deseret News, Dec. 12, 1936 (quoted in N. B. Lundwall, op. cit., pp. 103-104). 

® Wilford Woodruff, op. cit., pp. 94-95. 

“8 Heart Interest Stories of the Pioneers, pamphlet compiled by Daughters of Utah Pioneers 
(Salt Lake City, 1943), pp. 185-186; Lorene B. Ames, Ghost Stories, MS, Utah Humanities Re- 
search Foundation Archive, dated Oct. 21, 1945 (in Fife Mormon Collection, 11, No. 123); cf. 
N. B. Lundwall, op. cit., p. 86. 

“ Melvin J. Ballard, Three Degrees of Glory, discourse delivered at the Ogden Tabernacle. 
Sept. 22, 1922, pp. 29-30; Fife Mormon Collection, 1, Nos. 43, 301. 

“ Fife Mormon Collection, 1, No. 541. 

Consult N. B. Lundwall, loc. cit. 

‘7 Fife Mormon Collection, 1, No. 62. 
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common belief that a woman shares the priesthood of her husband: this gives 
her entrée to the temples.) Divine messengers have pointed out the sites on 
which they should be built.“* The cornerstone of the Far West, Missouri, 
temple is said to have fallen from heaven.*® The architecture of the temples 
has been a matter of divine inspiration.®° Prophets, patriarchs, apostles— 
the Christ himself—have returned to these sanctuaries after death to inspire 
their hallowed air and to give them the dignity and sanctity of miracles.® 
It is said that infections cannot be contracted in the baptismal fonts of the 


temples.” 
A large family is looked upon in Mormonia asa sign of godliness. Suspicion 


of guilt is cast upon the childless couple and the practice of birth control is 
considered sinful. Although the United States government forced the aban- 
donment of the practice of polygamy, there is a tendency to defend the doc- 
trine still notable among the Mormon folk. A whole chapter of Heart Throbs 
of the West, official publication of the Daughters of the Utah Pioneers, is de- 
voted to praise of the felicity of the polygamous marriage, and there is scarcely 
in the entire pamphlet a line that implies that some of these marriages might 
have been pathetically tragic, or ludicrous.™ It is claimed that intelligence 
and physical virility were showered lavishly upon the children of polygamous 
families while the child of a monogomous union basks in mediocrity.™ 
Dreams, promptings of the spirit, and peep-stones have all combined to make 
the reticent girl give in to the proposals of a polygamous suitor, or to compel 
a monogomous man to accept other brides. The providence of God was 
manifest in behalf of those polygamists who sought to avoid incarceration by 
the Federal Deputies. A ‘‘cohab”’ who was forced to flee from the Deputies 
in the midst of a blizzard left in such haste that he didn’t even get into his 
trousers. He found a pair of pants hanging on a bush and three pairs of woolen 
sox—his exact size—fell from heaven before his very eyes.® A patriarchal 
blessing pronounced upon the head of a polygamous child told her that in 
her prenatal state she had been given the opportunity to choose her parents- 
to-be: she had selected a polygamist family.5” 

The casual observer is likely to assume that Mormon cultural autonomy 
should be spoken of in the past tense. In the industrialized Salt Lake and 


‘8 Charles M. Skinner, Myths and Legends of Our Own Land (Philadelphia, 1896), I, 72. 

49 Fife Mormon Collection, 1, No. 206. 

°° Susa Y. Gates and Leah D. Widtsoe, The Life Story of Brigham Young (New York, 1930), 
pp. 230-231; Journal of Discourses by Brigham Young, and John Taylor, Presidents of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints . . . and others (Liverpool and London, 1854-1886), 
h 225. 
5 The Deseret News, Apr. 10, 1898; Fife Mormon Collection, 1, No. 45; N. B. Lundwall, As- 
sorted Gems of Priceless Value (Salt Lake City, 1944), p. 356; Ben E. Rich, Scrapbook of Mormon 
Literature (Chicago, n.d.) I, 169-171. 

8 Fife Mormon Collection, 1, No. 238. 

58 Chapter entitled “‘The Other Mother,” Vol. I, 272-289. 


5* Fife Mormon Collection, 1, No. 395. 
55 Statement of Mrs. L. W. Kimball, pp. ro-18, MS, Utah Humanities Research Founda- 


tion Archive (in Fife Mormon Collection, 11, No. 126); Fife Mormon Collection, 1, Nos. 321, 329. 
58 Fife Mormon Collection, 1, No. 388. 
57 Fife Mormon Collection, 1, No. 445. 
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Utah valleys he may see sufficient evidence of civilization, and Satan, to 
convince him that the prophetic lines of the Utah section gang’s song have 
been fulfilled. Be not deceived. The roots of the theology of divine interces- 
sion are so deeply implanted in the Mormon folk mentality that forces for the 
cultural absorption of Mormonia into the current of intellectual life have, at 
best, made only superficial penetration. The integrity of the philosopher and 
the objectivity of the man of science are in Utah as a thin crust over a pie 
of spiritualism and propitiatory ritual still hot from the oven. Humanists 
and scientists of Mormonia are compelled either to bury their ideals in speech- 
less serenity or to resort to a fantastic set of mental calisthenics in order to 
appear to accommodate their beliefs to the spiritualistic impulse of their en- 
vironment. Failing this, they must depart from Zion to take refuge among the 


Gentiles, for the time has not yet come when they may aspire to become 
prophets in their own land. 


Occidental College, 
Los Angeles, California 




















TWO HOPI MYTHS AND RITES 
By Miscua TITIEV 


I. Introduction 


When the International Congress of Anthropology met at Chicago in con- 
junction with the World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893, Professor William 
Wells Newell, the representative of the American Folklore Society, presented 
a stimulating paper entitled, ‘‘Ritual Regarded as the Dramatization of 
Myth.” In discussing this topic Professor Newell drew attention to several 
types and degrees of interrelationship between myths and rites, and he con- 
cluded in part that “‘a religion is not thoroughly comprehended unless both 
its ritual and its mythology are known.’’! On the same program and in sup- 
port of Newell’s thesis, Washington Matthews spoke on ‘‘Some Illustrations 
of the Connection Between Myth and Ceremony,” drawing his examples 
from Navaho religion.? Since that time specialists in Navaho ethnology have 
worked on the assumption that ‘‘All ceremonial practice is based upon an 
accompanying myth which tells how the rite started and how it should be 
carried out.’’ 

Ethnologists among the Hopi, on the contrary, have been little concerned 
with the possible existence of ties between ritual and mythology. This may be 
due partially, at least, to the facts that Hopi ceremonies are not directly re- 
lated to particular myths, and that religious texts have not yet been ade- 
quately recorded and analyzed.* Nonetheless, a connection has already been 
made between the Hopi Emergence Tale and several aspects of their Tribal 
Initiation ceremony ;§ and the present article is designed to demonstrate the 
likelihood that two other Hopi rites are in some degree dramatizations of 
myths. 

It was at the old village of Oraibi on Third Mesa, Arizona, during the 
season of 1933-1934, that the writer collected the pair of related stories 
which are given below. The first of them, ‘The Hicanavaiya Myth,” was 
narrated in Hopi by Chief Tawaqwaptiwa and rendered orally into English 
by an interpreter, Don Talayesva. The second, ‘“‘The Story of Muyingwa,” 
was told in English by Don. In their beginnings and endings these tales differ 
significantly, but their central portions are essentially the same. Accordingly, 
“The Hicanavaiya Myth” will be presented in full, but the repetitive part of 
“The Story of Muyingwa’”’ will be omitted except for a very brief summary. 


1W. W. Newell, ‘Ritual Regarded as the Dramatization of Myth,” Memoirs of the Inter- 
national Congress of Anthropology (Chicago, 1894), p. 244. 

2 W. Matthews, “Some Illustrations of the Connection between Myth and Ceremony,” 
Memoirs of the International Congress of Anthropology (Chicago, 1894), pp. 246-251. 

3 C. Kluckhohn and D. Leighton, The Navaho (Cambridge, 1946), p. 134. For a broad discus- 
sion of this topic, consult C. Kluckhohn, ‘Myths and Rituals: a General Theory,” Harvard 
Theological Review, 35 (1942), 45-79. 

‘ Dr. Kennard has translated and interpreted several passages of Hopi religious texts in 
E. Earle and E. A. Kennard, Hopi Kachinas (New York, 1938). 

5 M. Titiev, Old Oraibi (Peabody Museum Papers, 22, Cambridge, 1944), pp. 138 ff. 
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An interpretation, tentatively linking the myths with two Hopi ceremonies, 
will be offered in the concluding section. 


II. The Hicanavaiya Myth 


A long time ago there lived in the Gray Badger clan’s house near the 
Nasavi (‘‘Middle-place’’) kiva at Oraibi two sisters, of whom the elder 
was called Pavinmana (‘‘Water girl’). One day the girls went to Lenya 
(‘Flute spring’’)*® to fill their ollas by dipping water with gourd cups. As they 
sat down to their work they saw a little green creature, patcuvyu’u (‘water 
antelope”), skating on the surface and making a katcina call as it went,’ 
At this they knew that it was a real katcina, so they tried to catch him in 
order that they could take him home for a pet. For some time he evaded 
them, but at last the older girl managed to scoop him up with her dipper. 
The sisters brought him to their house, poured some water into a metate, 
put him into it, and let him skate around and make his katcina call to his 
heart’s content. The Oraibi people were overjoyed and loved the little crea- 
ture, getting much pleasure from watching and hearing him. 

After the girls had kept patcuvyu’u for ten days the clouds rose and 
traveled together and at noon they joined above the village. Then lightning 
flashed and thunder roared and it rained heavily. Before the sisters could 
notice anything wrong, the floor of their house had been flooded and the first 
thing they knew there was the creature moving along and making its call 
close by the door. The girls made a hurried attempt to catch it, but it was 
carried along in a little stream and they chased it out-of-doors regardless of 
the rain. They followed it to the edge of the mesa, where Pavinmana urged 
her younger sister to go home while she, being stronger, planned to go on 
alone. 

When the younger sister had turned back, Pavinmana went on, following 
the streamlet as it carried the insect to Duwanasavi.* Often she got pretty 
close to it, but never could she overtake it. At last it floated around a bush, 
and when she followed it she found a human being seated there. He was a 
good-looking young man, and she asked if he had seen her pet. ‘‘Your pet?” 
he questioned. ‘‘Yes,’’ she replied, ‘‘I’m chasing my pet. It just went around 
this bush, so perhaps you saw it.”’ 

Then she told him how she had caught the ‘“‘water antelope’”’ at Lenva ten 
days ago, and again she asked if he knew where it had gone. ‘‘I am your pet,” 
replied the youth. ‘‘What is your name?” Pavinmana asked. ‘‘Hicanavaiya,” 


® Lenva (‘Flute Spring”) is one of the principal springs of Old Oraibi. Parts of many impor- 
tant rituals, including the Flute ceremonies, are held in or around it. 

7 Note that the katcina insect found at Flute spring is called a ‘‘water antelope’’; and that 
the Snake-Antelope rites are conceptually linked with the Flute observances. On this point see 
M. Titiev, op. cit., pp. 153-154. 

§ Duwanasavi (‘‘Center-of-the-earth”) is represented by a shrine near Oraibi. It is supposed 
to be the dwelling place of the germination god, Muyingwa. 

® M. Titiev, op. cit., p. 246 reports another Hopi tale in which a youth chases a rabbit around 
a rock and thus comes across a female Hemis katcina. 
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came the answer.’° “‘So you're the one I was keeping?”’ “Yes. I was sent from 
my home to the spring in order to bring you to my people.” ‘‘Where do you 
live?” she demanded. ‘‘Just a little way southwest from here,” was the reply. 
At last Pavinmana said, ‘I have no dry clothing with me. I have nothing I 
can put on.”’ ‘‘Well, it’s not far to my home,” answered Hicanavaiya, “we 
can get there quickly, so you can go as you are.” 

Pavinmana agreed, and together they set off on foot. After a while she 
said, “I’m getting tired. Where is your home?” “Just a little further,” he © 
answered to comfort her. Several times she repeated her question and each 
time he replied, “‘Just a little further.” 

At last Pavinmana felt the need of micturating and asked her companion 
to wait while she went to relieve herself. She had just begun her office when a 
voice said, ‘‘Don’t urinate on me.”’ She looked down, and there was the Spider 
Woman." Surprised, the girl said, ‘‘Poor thing. I didn’t see you there.” “‘Well 
I've been waiting here for you,”” Spider Woman replied. ‘‘You’ve arrived just 
in time. Now come to my house for a little while. I know what that man 
plans to do, and I’ve taken pity on you.” 

Then Spider Woman continued: ‘‘You’ve been taken away from home by a 
terrible person. He’s planning to take you to the San Francisco mountains,” 
and I’ll tell you what to do when you get there. Here are six soft turkey 
plume-feathers, and when they set you to grinding, as they will, hold a feather 
in each palm and place your hands with the feathers underneath. Also, put a 
feather under each knee as you kneel, and at night when you lie down rest 
on one feather and use the other as a cover. You'll soon find out what they 
plan to do to you, but listen to my advice and I’ll follow along to look after 
you.” 

Thus warned, the girl returned to her escort who said, “‘Now let’s ride on 
something to make more speed.’’ Thereupon, he took out a patuvota (“‘water- 
shield”) such as are used for travel by the four Cloud Direction chiefs, and 
other important supernatural personages. Hicanavaiya placed the water 
shield on the ground, told Pavinmana to get on, and followed suit. Im- 
mediately, it rose a littlke way and proceeded speedily to Patucungtanga 
(“Ice Cave’’), a shrine or kiva located among the peaks of the San Francisco 
range. The travelers went inside where many people, old and young, made the 
girl welcome. Hahai’i Wuhti!* seemed very much pleased at her arrival, and 

10 EF. C. Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion (Chicago, 1939), footnote *, p. 185, describes Hisha- 
vanyu (‘ancient water serpent’’) as a hybrid Hopi-Tewa term. She identifies the creature as the 
rattlesnake patron of several Pueblo secret orders, including the Hopi Antelope society. Dr. 
Parsons also equates it with the mythical Horned Water Serpent (Palulokong) of the Hopi. 

1 Spider Woman is a powerful supernatural character, well known in Hopi folklore. She fre- 
quently waits to help a person who encounters her when he starts to relieve himself inadvertently 
on her house. Cf. M. Titiev, ‘Two Hopi Tales from Oraibi’’ (Papers of the Michigan Academy 


29, 1943), 434-435, and footnote 25. 
12 The San Francisco mountains are strikingly visible from the western edge of Third Mesa. 
Among them are located many shrines that are said to be the homes of various katcinas and gods. 
18 According to the Hopi Hahai’s Wuhti, known also as Hahai’i Angwucnasomtaka, is usu- 
ally a benevolent figure who is non-logically regarded as one of several mothers of all the kat- 
cinas. 
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promptly set before her a good meal of fresh corn, watermelon and other 
dainties. 

It was about dark when they had finished eating and the residents of the 
kiva decided to go to bed, saying that their mu’wi (‘‘sister-in-law’’) must be 
very tired. Hahai’i Wuhti then led Pavinmana to a room on the north side 
where it was very cold. Walls, floor, and ceiling were all of ice, and every- 
where icicles protruded. Hahai’i told the girl to lie down and go to sleep, 
stating: ‘If you are lucky, you won’t freeze; but if you are unlucky you may 
freeze to death.” 

Cold and frightened though she was, Pavinmana remembered the instruc. 
tions of the Spider Woman. She put one turkey feather down as a bed and 
placed another over her as a cover. In this way she was quite comfortable 
and slept well. When she woke up early next morning she found that the ice 
had melted around her, all the large icicles had disappeared, and the room 
had assumed an ordinary appearance. She herself was lying in water but she 
was not uncomfortable.'® 

Soon Hahai’i Wuhti entered and was very much surprised at what she saw. 
“You must be a powerful girl,’’ she remarked, ‘‘or else you would have frozen 
to death. Now I must give you another test, and if you get by that safely 
we'll be finished, and you will be even with us (i.e., acknowledged to be as 
powerful as other supernaturals).”’ 

Pavinmana was thereupon led from that room and fed well. When she was 
through with her meal Hahai’i said, ‘‘Now I'll let you grind corn. If you have 
the right power you may save yourself.’’ She went into the room where the 
girl had spent the night and brought out great chunks of ice that she put ona 
metate made of ice for Pavinmana to grind. Although she could plainly hear 
the pieces of ice rattling around, Pavinmana thought of the Spider Woman's 
directions and, putting a feather under each of her palms and knees, she be- 
gan to work. Soon she felt a tickling sensation in her ear, and when she put 
her hand to it she found Spider Woman perched there. “‘Just leave me alone, 
please,’’ said her benefactress, ‘‘I’ve come in time to help you. This terrible 
man has brought many girls here to die by freezing, that was why I told you 
what to do.” 

Spider Woman directed Pavinmana to work steadily because they would 
win out if she could grind up all the ice without getting tired. Thus en- 
couraged, Pavinmana worked steadily on. As the metate filled with water 
Spider Woman dipped it out and poured it into a container, and the girl con- 
tinued at her task until all the ice, including the metate, had melted. Then 
Spider Woman said: ‘‘Thank you, we have come out all right. We have won, 
and now there is nothing terrible left to trouble you. Soon you will get real 
corn to grind. Remember, treat these people in a kindly way. Do not think of 
them as having imprisoned you, but make food for them and when the time 
comes they will weave a wedding outfit for you.’ I'll come back to help if you 
need me.” 


14 All female relatives-in-law are called mu’wi. The term is even applied to a boy’s sweet- 
heart, as if in anticipation of a wedding. 

16 Other instances of the use of turkey feathers for successfully passing an ordeal by ice, may 
be found in A. M. Stephen, “Hopi Tales,” JAF, 42 (1929), 12-13, and footnote tr. 
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When Hahai’i Wuhti came into the room and saw what had happened she 
said that she was glad that Pavinmana had done so well in melting the ice. 
“You must be a very powerful girl,’’ she repeated. Thereupon she brought 
corn out of the storeroom, dressed Pavinmana as a bride, and set her the task 
of preparing cornmeal. That evening the girl made somiviki for the kiva’s 
inhabitants, and when it was ready to be served Hahai’i Wuhti called out to 
invite the chiefs of the Four Directions and to ask them to bring along such 
things as cotton which would be needed for making wedding garments. From 
then on Pavinmana worked like a true mu’wi, making and serving somiviki 
and tcukuviki alternately throughout the time that her bridal clothes were 
being finished.” 

With this task Hicanavaiya was helped by his uncles and other male rela- 
tives; and on the sixth day Hahai’i told Pavinmana to get ready a particu- 
larly big feast for all who had worked on her clothes. As the guests assembled 
they brought whatever parts of the wedding outfit they had finished. Some 
brought the two robes, others the big belt, moccasins, etc. When they had all 
eaten and were about to leave they said to the bride. ‘‘You have done well in 
getting by your tests and treating us so kindly. Now, tomorrow we will send 
you home. Take our nephew with you to Oraibi, and we will always look 
after you.”’ Then they departed.'® 

Next morning Hahai’i Wuhti dressed Pavinmana in her new garments, and 
the bridal pair left the kiva. Hicanavaiya set down his water shield and it 
brought them quickly to the house of Spider Woman. When they had entered 
she spoke: ‘‘Thank you for going back to your own home. Thanks that we 
have come safely through our troubles. Now, when you get home treat this 
stranger the best you can. Cook good things for him to eat, and you will live 
happily until the two-hearted people (witches) from Kwitavi begin to make 
trouble again and try to drive him from Oraibi.!® But I’ll know about it and 
I'll look after you.” 

Again the young couple continued their journey on the water shield and 
soon they landed at the foot of the Oraibi mesa. Hicanavaiya folded his 
water shield and wrapped it in his garments. Then they picked up a big 
bundle of all sorts of good food that they had brought with them, and so 
entered the village. People gathered all about and commented on the hand- 
some stranger with whom Pavinmana had returned after her disappearance, 
but the newlyweds went on until they came to her house. 

In the course of time the men from Kwitavi got jealous and troublesome 





16 Hopi wedding customs involve reciprocal obligations. While the bride grinds corn and 
prepares food at the groom’s home, his friends and relatives make elaborate wedding garments. 
Details of this behavior pattern occur in E. Nequatewa, “Hopi Courtship and Marriage,” 
Museum Notes (Museum of Northern Arizona), Vol. 5, No. 9, 1933- 

17 Somiviki and tcukuviki are cornmeal cakes wrapped in corn husks. Brides serve them alter- 
nately during their wedding ceremonies. 

18 As the narrative unfolds it becomes clear that Hicanavaiya brought Pavinmana to the Ice 
Cave (kiva) as a young man brings a bride to his house. Except for the ice-grinding ordeal, the 
story follows normal Hopi channels as described in Nequatewa, loc. cit. 

19 Kwitavi, (“Feces Kiva”), figures prominently in many Hopi tales. Its members are gen- 
erally reputed to be sorcerers and trouble makers. Compare M. Titiev, “The Story of Kokopele” 
American Anthropologist, 41 (1939), 93, and footnote ro. 
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and tried to take Hicanavaiya’s wife away from him. They started by sending 
a man around to all the kivas, including the Powamu which Hicanavaiya had 
joined, to announce a foot race. All the best runners were urged to compete, 
and the winner was promised Pavinmana as a reward.?° When the time came 
Hicanavaiya was at the starting line with the others. As the race began he 
was far in the rear, but soon he began to move toward the front, got into 
second place, and started to gain on the leader although everyone was shout- 
ing encouragement to his rival. Finally, he overtook his opponent and finished 
first to keep his wife. 

Not long after his enemies planned another way to get Pavinmana. They 
waited until the Powamu kiva men were putting on a Yaya performance* 
in which Hicanavaiya was to take part. When the ceremony reached the 
point at which the performers throw one another bodily down the kiva 
hatch, the Kwitavi members conspired to have Hicanavaiya thrown in such 
fashion that he would be killed. They threw him headfirst but hardly had he 
struck the floor than he jumped right out again without even using the ladder. 
In this way he put all the other Yayas to shame, and the conspirators realized 
that he was not a common Hopi but a Cloud person (katcina) whom they 
could not overpower. 

Thereafter the couple lived peacefully at Oraibi for some time, and Pavin- 
mana bore two sons. One year, at the Powamu season, Hicanavaiya made the 
boys the customary gift of bows and arrows. The lads were mischievous and, 
being good shots, they often aimed at and hit their playmates. Because their 
father was a Cloud deity, however, this had the same effect on their victims 
as if they had been struck by lightning; and those who were hit suffered from 
lightning sickness.” All the people became angry at Hicanavaiya, and again 
the Kwitavi chief planned to kill him. He even set a day for the assault and 
arranged to have his kiva mates meet fully armed at an appointed time and 
place; but Spider Woman knew all his plans in advance. Once more she came 
and perched by Pavinmana’s ear, telling her of the mischief caused by her 
sons, and suggesting that she could best save her family by leaving Oraibi 
and going to live at her husband’s home. 

In the meantime, Hicanavaiya had already mounted his water shield and 
traveled to the San Francisco mountains. He told his people all that had hap- 


*° A curious aspect of Hopi folklore is the notion that villagers can challenge the right of a 
man to the possession of his own wife or mistress. This motif occurs in Voth, op. cit., p. 133; and 
in Titiev (see preceding footnote), p. 92. In the latter case a footrace also plays the determining 
part. 
*t The Yaya is an extinct secret society, whose members were reputedly daredevils and sor- 
cerers or tricksters. They are said to have been capable of plunging off cliffs or into kivas without 
harm. For a description of their origin and behavior see Voth, op. cit., No. 10, especially p. 42; 
and also E. C. Parsons, editor, Hopi Journal of Alexander M. Stephen (Columbia Contributions 
to Anthropology, 23, 1936), pp. 1007-1008, et passim. ; 

* Instead of looking upon lightning as a natural phenomenon, the Hopi believe that it is al- 
ways supernatural in origin. Its victims are thought to be actual or potential witches, and its 
cure is connected with the Flute and Powamu ceremonies. Consult the indices of Parsons’ edi- 
tion of the Hopi Journal of Alexander M. Stephen; and of Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion (Chi- 
cago, 1939). 
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pened at Oraibi and asked permission to bring his family away. To this 
Hahai’i Wuhti agreed, so he returned to Oraibi on the day before the Kwitavi 
attack was scheduled to take place, and told his wife how he planned to es- 
cape. He asked Pavinmana and the children to go to the spot where he usu- 
ally landed his water shield, and promised to join them as soon as he had 
dealt with his enemies. , 

Early the next morning Pavinmana hurried to obey her husband’s instruc- 
tions but he remained in the village. Soon the chief of Kwitavi climbed to his 
roof-top and called out instructions for his men to arm and gather for the 
assault on Hicanavaiya. They rushed to his house and their leader challenged 
him to come out. As soon as Hicanavaiya appeared the Kwitavi head man 
cried, ‘‘Ready”’! His followers raised their weapons, but before they could 
fire Hicanavaiya shouted, ‘‘Wait! Wait until I say something before you try 
to kill me!’’ The men paused, and Hicnavaiya went on: “I’m not angry. I’m 
going back to the San Francisco mountains this morning, but still I’ll help 
you all I can. Pray to me with paho and nakwakwost, and I’ll do what the bad 
people want as well as what the good ones ask for.”"* 

Then he turned and hurried back into his house, opened an olla full of 
water and climbed in. The crowd rushed after him and searched everywhere 
but could find no sign of him. At last the Kwitavi chief heard a katcina call 
coming from the olla and, thinking that Hicanavaiya might be there, he 
struck it violently. The olla broke open, and as water poured forth it carried 
Hicanavaiya along in the form of a small patcuvyu’u right to the door. No 
one noticed the insect until it got outside, where Hicanavaiya resumed the 
form of a man but continued to float as before. A heavy rain began to fall and 
the water brought him speedily to his wife and sons at the foot of the mesa. 
Quickly, they all stepped into his water shield which brought them at once 
to the San Francisco mountains. There they were well received by Hahai’i 
Wuhti, while their Oraibi enemies, who had not noticed the escape of the 
tiny water antelope, continued to search vainly for Hicanavaiya. 


III. The Story of Muyingwa 


Long ago there lived at Oraibi a family consisting of a man, his wife and 
their daughter, Pasiyaunim (‘‘Water-blossom girl”). Although Pasiyaunim 
was of a proper age to marry she refused to wed, despite her father’s plea 
that he was getting old and would welcome the help of a son-in-law.* The 
girl remained unmoved by her father’s pleading, but when he returned one 


3 It is a striking feature of Hopi belief that evil persons such as witches can influence Cloud 
gods to obey their wishes. An episode of this sort is described in M. Titiev, ‘Notes on Hopi 
Witchcraft” (Papers of the Michigan Academy, 28, 1942), p. 551. Conversely, it follows that 
powerful deities like Spider Woman ‘‘can cause good or evil to happen. . . . ’”’ See A. M. Stephen, 
op. cit., p. 36. The paho is a prayer-stick, and a nakwakwosi is a prayer-feather. Together they 
represent the commonest of all Hopi offerings to their gods. 

* Among the Hopi, where women own the land but men work in the fields, fathers look for- 
ward to their daughters’ marriages as the rule of matrilocal residence brings additional workers 
into a household. Eligible girls who refuse to marry are called gwivi (‘‘vain’’), and in the myths 
they often have adventures with supernatural beings. 
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evening badly tired out from working on their farm, she offered to relieve him 
the next day if only he would bring some drinking water for her to use. Early 
the next morning the grateful father filled a small olla and took it with him 
to his field. Some time later Pasiyaunim got up, baked some fresh piki bread, 
and went out to replace her parent. He was very glad to see her and, after 
warning her to get back to the village before dark, returned home to rest. 

Pasiyaunim worked until noon in the cornfield, then rested in the shade 
while she ate a lunch of piki and water. Suddenly she noticed that someone 
was standing beside her, but as she was very bashful she only looked at him 
out of the corner of her eye. After a time she asked the stranger to sit down 
and offered to share her lunch with him. They talked a little, then the man 
went off a short distance and returned with two good melons. When it came 
time for the girl to resume work she asked the stranger who he was, but he 
replied: ‘‘I don’t need to tell my name. Just look at me carefully and notice 
what I am wearing. When you report that to your parents they will know who 
I am. Tell them that I want to marry you.’’ Pasiyaunim had come to like 
the stranger very much. This was the first time that she had ever talked in 
such fashion with a man, and she was very glad when he promised to see her 
again the next day. 

Just before sunset Pasiyaunim hurried home and found her father happy 
because she had helped him with his work. She was uncertain as to how to 
tell her parents what had occurred, so to hide her embarrassment she started 
to gather corn in preparation for grinding, but in the end she explained that 
she had met a handsome stranger who wanted to marry her. 

“‘How was he dressed ?”’ asked the father. ‘‘In dance kilt and big belt,’’ came 
the reply. ‘‘He was carrying a cane with four differently colored ears of corn 
tied to it, his body was painted blue, and there was a blue crescent painted 
under his right eye.”’ ‘Why, that must have been Muyingwa!’’* exclaimed 
the father, and when his daughter asked for permission to marry him, the 
father cheerfully assented. 

On the next day Pasiyaunim made the same arrangements as before for 
going to the fields. First her father went out, carrying water for her, then she 
baked some piki and followed him. The father had hardly thanked her and 
started back to the village when the stranger appeared and asked how his 
proposal had been received. “It’s up to you,” Pasiyaunim replied. ‘If you 
want to marry me you can do so.” ‘All right,” said the stranger, ‘‘in four days 
from now meet me here with your parents. Have your things ready, and ’Ill 
take you to my house for the wedding.” 


2 Muyingwa is the principal god of germination. He is impersonated by the chief of the 
Powamu ceremony, and is an important figure in the katcina cult. He is also one of the main 
patron deities of the Tao (‘‘Singers’’) Society, whose members are known as Muyingwa’s men 
and who conduct germination rites during the tribal initiations. They wear crescents of blue 
clay painted under their right eyes, and it is partly by this feature of Pasiyaunim’s description 
that her father identifies Muyingwa. Numerous references to Muyingwa may be found in Par- 
sons, editor, Hopi Journal of Alexander M. Stephen, indexed under Muriyinwu; in the indices 
of Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion, and Titiev, Old Oraibi; and in H. K. Haeberlin, The Idea of 
Fertilization in the Culture of the Pueblo Indians (Memoir, American Anthropological Associa- 
tion, Vol. 3, No. 1, 1916). 
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When Pasiyaunim returned home that evening and told her parents what 
had happened they were very glad. From then on she no longer went to the 
fields to work but stayed at home to grind cornmeal and to prepare for her 
wedding. Early on the morning of the fourth day the little family went to 
their farm. In a short time they heard a jingling sound such as Muyingwa 
generally made as he walked, but to their surprise a total stranger appeared. 
He was dressed in a fringed buckskin shirt and trousers, had black marks 
smeared across both eyes, and wore a cluster of plumes tied in his hair.* 
As he drew near he cried out gruffly, ‘‘All right, let’s go! I’m in a hurry!” 

Pasiyaunim knew that this was the wrong person and refused to budge, 
but the stranger grasped her roughly, saying, ‘‘Come on! Take your cornmeal 
and let’s go! I’m in a hurry!”’ Poor Pasiyaunim was frightened into obeying, 
and as her parents looked on helplessly the stranger hurried her to the spot 
where he had left his water shield, forced her into it, and sailed away. 


[From this point on ‘The Story of Muyingwa” runs closely parallel to “The Myth 
of Hicanavaiya.’”’ The abducted girl meets Spider Woman in the usual fashion, and 
learns that her companion is Patusingtiyo (“Ice Youth”’). Spider Woman warns of the 
ordeal awaiting her at the San Francisco mountains, and gives her six turkey feathers 
with which she successfully meets the tests of sleeping in the cold and grinding ice.] 


Hardly had Pasiyaunim been hurried off by the impetuous stranger, when 
Muyingwa appeared with presents of melons and corn and asked the dazed 
parents for his sweetheart. They explained what had happened, and Muying- 
wa promptly declared that he knew who was responsible—it was a Nukpana 
(“Evil One’’) from the San Francisco mountains. He followed the tracks to 
where the stranger’s water shield had been left, then returned to his own 
home where his men, the Mumuyingtu, were awaiting him. When they had 
heard his sad story they advised him to take some of their pongyam (“‘altars”’ 
i.e. sacred objects used in rituals) and to try to regain his bride. 

Muyingwa decided to act on the advice of his men, so he took some of his 
sacred paraphernalia and started out on his water shield. Along the way he 
stopped at Spider Woman’s home. She warned him that it would be hard to 
win back his sweetheart but agreed to accompany Muyingwa, and together 
they soon reached their destination. They stopped outside the Ice Cave and 
shouted a request for Pasiyaunim to be brought out. When this was refused 
they went down into the kiva to talk things over. The inmates still refused to 
give up the girl, but at last they offered to gamble for her.?” The kiva floor 
was cleared and a line marked on it running from the fireplace at the south 


26 This character, judged by his costume, represents either a warrior or Masau’u, god of war- 
riors and death. In a military myth reported by Titiev, Old Orabi, p. 155, two warriors who dress 
as impersonations of Masau’u put on buckskin kilts, have plume clusters affixed to their heads, 
and wear black lines smeared across their cheeks and noses. As we later discover that the ab- 
ductor was Ice Youth, it is highly appropriate that he should appear in military garb, for 
Stephen in his Hopi Journal, p. 95, notes that warriors can ‘‘cause gales of cold wind.” 

27 A myth collected by Voth, op. cit., pp. 159-167, contains some points of resemblance to 
the present story. It deals with a youth who loses a gambling match with Hasohkata. The latter 
binds the young man and puts him out to freeze, but Spider Woman keeps him warm with 
turkey feathers and ultimately rescues him. 
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to the north wall. The floor space was thus divided into an eastern and western 
half, and the former was assigned to Muyingwa while the kiva chief took the 
latter. Acting on a command of the Spider Woman, Muyingwa spread sand 
all over his half of the floor. Then his opponent opened the north door of the 
chamber and a thick fog rolled out, darkening the entire room. Undaunted, 
Muyingwa began erecting his altars and planting all sorts of crops on his side 
of the line, while his adversary worked secretly on the other side. 

At last the kiva chief cried, ‘Are you ready?” and when Muyingwa replied 
that he was another door was flung open and a snow and ice storm poured 
forth. To counteract this Muyingwa began to pray and sing, and soon there 
began to come from the spring called Wenima, which is one of the main 
homes of the katcinas, a number of clouds** that dropped rain on Muyingwa’s 
crops while everything started to freeze across the line. Before long Muy- 
ingwa’s plants had begun to sprout, but he felt his fingers growing cold, and 
when he examined his field he discovered that his opponent had caused snow 
from his own side to drift over. Thereupon Spider Woman encouraged him to 
keep trying hard, and gave him a medicine to spurt which made it grow warm 
again and drove the frost back to the enemy. Once more Muyingwa’s crops 
began to thrive, and as he watched he saw a patcuvyu’u (‘‘water antelope”) 
skating in the moisture on his plot while heaps of snow and ice covered his 
rival’s territory. Gradually, as Muyingwa’s plants continued to grow, the 
ice on the other side began to melt; and by the time his crops were ready for 
harvesting all the ice and snow was gone. This showed that Muyingwa had 
won the contest decisively, for he had summoned up enough heat not only to 
raise a crop but to melt the frost that his opponent had produced. 

Muyingwa then stopped singing and freely offered all that he had grown to 
the kiva chief. The latter thanked him, expressed sorrow for the abduction of 
Pasiyaunim, and said that his people were now ready to give her up. (It was 
during the struggle between Muyingwa and the chief of the kiva that the 
girl had been kept busy grinding ice.) 

In company with Spider Woman and Pasiyaunim, Muyingwa got on his 
water shield and started for home. They dropped Spider Woman at her house 
and soon came to the farm of Pasiyaunim’s father. There Muyingwa told the 
girl to go on alone, refusing to take her as a bride because of the mistake she 
had made in going with the other man. Without another word he returned to 
his men and told them all that had happened. 

As time went on the katcinas who lived at the San Francisco mountains 
grew angry over their defeat by Muyingwa. To get revenge they traveled to 
his home and captured and imprisoned his men. From then on there was no 
rain, and that summer the crops of the Hopi failed. This kept up for four 
years and the people were starving. The Oraibi chief in those days sorrowed 
over the plight of his people. He began to wonder if the fault were his, but 
could find nothing wrong with his thoughts or actions.?® Then he asked his 


28 Clouds and katcinas are practically interchangeable in Hopi belief. 
2° It is an axiom of Hopi culture that chiefs are responsible by their attitudes and behavior 
for the well-being or suffering of their subjects. 
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wife how they could best discover the cause of the famine and suggested that 
she prepare some sweet-corn meal from the few remaining ears she had. With 
this he made a dough that he fashioned into the shape of a little bird. He 
covered it with a wedding robe and sang a song over it. When at last it began 
to stir he removed the robe and disclosed a humming bird.*° It asked what 
was wanted, so the chief explained about the famine and urged it to find out 
what was the matter. 

Before starting on its mission, the humming bird had to be fed. The chief 
put some honey in a pottery dish and the creature sipped until it felt itself 
strengthened whereupon, at the suggestion of the chief, it flew off to find 
Muyingwa’s men. The weather was very hot so the bird flew to a high point 
from which it could look out over the parched desert. There was nothing in 
bloom to be seen, so it flew from place to place until evening when it returned 
to report its failure. That night the Oraibi chief made prayer-sticks and pray- 
er-feathers for Muyingwa. He gave them to the humming bird and told it to 
fly to Duwanasavi. If it saw a cactus in bloom it was to deliver the offerings 
and to tell the deity that the chief had done no harm. 

Next day the bird located a blooming cactus, went down through three 
successive abandoned kivas, and finally located the captive Muyingwa. He 
was glad to get offerings from the Oraibi leader—his first gift in four years— 
and he promised to resume his task of providing moisture and food. Before 
the humming bird could return to Oraibi a downfall of rain had already begun, 
and thereafter crops were plentiful thanks to the renewed activities of Muy- 
ingwa and his men. 


IV. Interpretation and Conclusion 


Although the myths of Hicanavaiya and Muyingwa are distinct in many 
of their details, they have a number of important traits in common. Their 
plots are concerned with the adventures of Oraibi brides, affianced to cloud 
or germination deities, whose warmth enables them, with help from the 
Spider Woman, to cause masses of ice to melt. It is of the utmost significance 
that in both instances the name of the feminine character is compounded with 
the element pa, which means water. This indicates, in keeping with Hopi 
naming customs, that she is the child of a clansman from the Pikyas-Patki 
phratry; a group that supplies Oraibi with several religious officers, including 
the chief of the Gray Flute (a probable summer solstice) ceremony, and one 
of the town’s two official Sun Watchers. As the daughter of a social unit so 
intimately connected with water and the motions of the sun, it is not surpris- 
ing that each heroine should be made to stand for the principles of moisture 
and heat and that she should be linked, in the beliefs of a farming people, 
with the forces of germination. 

As far as the Hicanavaiya narrative is concerned the primary symbolism 
is rather simply expressed. While Pavinmana is filling an olla at Oraibi’s 
Flute spring she catches a ‘‘water antelope” that later assumes the form of 

% Bringing to life an object placed under a wedding robe is a common motif of Hopi mythol- 


ogy. See Voth, op. cit., pp. 1-3, ef passim. Moreover, the adventures of the humming bird, as 
told by my informant, closely parallel those described in Voth’s tale, ibid., pp. 149-172. 
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a manlike katcina called Hicanavaiya. He takes her as a bride to his Ice Cave 
home in the San Francisco mountains, where she is received by his mother, 
Hahai’i Wuhti, and put to the tests of sleeping in the cold and grinding ice, 
When she has successfully demonstrated her warmth-giving quality by melt. 
ing the ice, she is permitted to marry Hicanavaiya and to take him to live at 
Oraibi. There he joins the Powamu kiva, causes much rain to fall, and in 
several ways exhibits his supernatural character, but evil men force him to 
leave the village and return to his katcina home. Even then, like a good deity, 
he promises to bring blessings to all who will pray to him. 

The likelihood that this story is dramatized in a Hopi rite stems from the 
name and character of Hicanavaiya. As was pointed out in footnote 10, 
above, the late Dr. Parsons translated a similar term (Hishavanyu) as 
“ancient water serpent’; and equated it with the plumed or horned serpent 
that the Hopi call Palulokong. A palulokong is believed to dwell in each spring 
or well and is supposed to be the source from which the water issues. Among 
the many legends dealing with this mythical creature there are two that pro- 
vide points of contact with the tale of Hicanavaiya. One is a Patki clan tradi- 
tion concerning the sacrifice of a youth and maid to Palulokong;* and the 
other tells how Hahai’i Wuhti emerged from the Underworld, followed by 
four of her katcina sons, each one bearing a palulokong as a pet. 

If it is permissable to equate Hicanavaiya with Palulokong, then it may be 
said that the essential point of the former’s story receives dramatic expression 
in the Water Serpent Dance. Every year, late in February, the Hopi of Third 
Mesa celebrate a Water Serpent Dance that features a number of realistically 
carved palulokung effigies which are cleverly manipulated from behind a 
screen. The rites form an integral part of a series of repetitive observances 
that follow soon after the Powamu ceremony and duplicate some of its basic 
aspects.** Chief among these is the preliminary forcing of bean plants in 
super-heated kivas. This is done secretly, and in the course of the Water 
Serpent Dance the bean sprouts are suddenly revealed on the kiva floor in 
such dramatic fashion as to give spectators the impression that they were 
spontaneously grown in mid-winter through the power of the ritual. 

This same motif—the triumph of germination over the barrenness of win- 
ter—is also very forcefully expressed in the story of Muyingwa. Early in the 


| J. W. Fewkes, ‘The Sacrificial Element in Hopi Worship,” JAF, 10 (1897), 190. 

® J. W. Fewkes, Tusayan Katcinas (Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology 15, 
1897), 266. 

33 A summary account of a Water Serpent Dance and a discussion of its place in Hopi 
ceremonialism may be found in M. Titiev, Old Oraibi, pp. 120-126. 

At the village of Walpi on First Mesa the Soyal (winter solstice) ceremony contains a com- 
plex of traits that are reminiscent of the Hicanavaiya myth and which parallel portions of 
Oraibi’s Powamu and Water Serpent rituals. These traits include leadership by the Pikyas-Patki 
phratry, the use of a Palulokong effigy, and impersonations of Cloud, Hail, Snow, Ice, and Ante- 
lope deities. For further details see E. C. Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion, p. 504; and Parsons’ 
edition of the Hopi Journal of Alexander M. Stephen, pp. 15-20. 

Ambivalent feelings are expressed toward frost and related phenomena. While winter is in 
full swing the people pray for much snow and ice because their subsequent melting will moisten 
the fields; but, as spring approaches, the Hopi seek supernatural aid to drive away the forces 
that produce cold. 
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narrative, it will be recalled, the god of growth and fertility offers to marry 
Pasiyaunim, daughter of a Pikyas-Patki man. However, their union is in- 
terrupted when the girl is carried off by a rival power in the person of Pat- 
usingtiyo (“Ice Youth”). Muyingwa follows the pair to the latter’s home in 
the Ice Cave at the San Francisco mountains; and a mighty contest ensues 
between the representatives of warmth and cold. While Pasiyaunim is suc- 
cessfully passing an ice-grinding test, Muyingwa pits the strength of his 
ritual (probably, the Powamu) against the forces of winter. After a hard 
struggle Muyingwa succeeds in completely routing his opponents, and thus 
establishes the true usefulness and effectiveness of his sacred songs and para- 
phernalia. 

Like the tale just summarized the Oraibi Powamu ceremony, which occurs 
annually in February, celebrates a ritual contest between the phenomena of 
summer and winter. This fact has long been recognized by students of Hopi 
religion. Voth interpreted the observances to mean the putting of fields and 
gardens into proper condition for planting, and their protection against 
destructive agencies ;** Stephen regarded the rites as intended to counteract 
the malign influence of cold; and Parsons looked upon the Powamu as ‘‘a 
ceremony of exorcism or cleansing—to melt the snow, to banish cold and cold 
winds... .”"% 

Some of the details of the Oraibi performance support the thesis of the 
Powamu’s connection with the Muyingwa myth. For instance, bean plants 
are forced in all the kivas and the sprouts are later distributed to the populace 
whose uninitiated members are amazed that they were grown in the dead of 
winter. An important role in the observances is allotted to Hahai’i Wuhti, 
who is portrayed by a member of the Powamu society. The head of the Pikyas 
clan plays a leading part in the conduct of the rites; and the main chief of the 
ceremony impersonates Muyingwa and renders a long, detailed account of his 
supposed journey to the pueblo of Oraibi from his home at Duwanasavi.*” 
Unfortunately, our present information does not enable us to determine if or 
at what point in the ritual Muyingwa’s contest in the Ice Cave is re-enacted. 

In conclusion, it may now be stated with reasonable assurance that on 
Third Mesa the myths of Hicanavaiya and Muyingwa are closely associated 
with the February rites of the Water Serpent Dance and the Powamu cele- 
bration, respectively. Furthermore, each of these rituals mimetically depicts 
by one device or another the annual triumph of heat and germination over 
cold and sterility—a triumph upon which depend the very lives of the agri- 


cultural Hopi. 


University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


* H.R. Voth, The Oraibi Powamu Ceremony (Field Columbian Museum, Anthropological 
Series, 3, No. 2, Chicago, 1901), p. 71, footnote *. Voth’s account affords the most detailed de- 


scription of this ceremony that has yet been published. 
% E. C. Parsons (editor), Hopi Journal of Alexander M. Stephen, p. 238. 


% Thid., p. 156. 
37H. R. Voth, op. cit., pp. 83, 98 ff., Plate LVII, pp. 110 ff.; M. Titiev, Old Oraibi, pp. 114- 


118; and footnote 25 above. 





APPERSON’S ENGLISH PROVERBS AND PROVERBIAL PHRASES: 
SOME ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


By B. J. WHITING 


Although G.L. Apperson’s English Proverbsand Proverbial Phrases (London, 
1929) was published nineteen years ago, it is so valuable and so much used as 


to make no apology necessary for even a brief list of addenda. The following . 


comments are drawn from jottings made during many occasions of fruitfyl 
consultation. Citations of the earlier series of Notes and Queries (NQ) are 
to contributions in that periodical which, in one way or another, supplement 
the materials given by Apperson. All quotations from Chaucer are from F. 
N. Robinson’s Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Boston, 1933). 


Adam. 1 (p. 2). NQ, 3 III (1863), 266. 

All is gone, etc. (p. 6). Melbancke’s novel, cited here and throughout as Philotinus, 
is actually Philotimus. 

Anthony pig. (p. 11). NQ, 1 III (1851), 428 f.; 3 I (1862), 2109. 

Ape. 12 (p. 13). NQ, 1 XII (1855), 290 f.; Englische Studien, 70 (1935), 337-351. 

Apple. 6 (p. 13). NQ, 4 VI (1870), 131. 

Art. 4 (p. 16). The quotations from 1583 and 1637 have different meanings from that 
of the proverb of the caption. 

Barrel the better herring, Never a (p. 27). NQ, 3 1X (1866), ros f., 188. 

Bate me an ace, quoth Bolton (p. 28). NQ, 1 II (1850), 413, 497. 

Bean. 10 (p. 29). NQ, 3 I (1862), rr. 

Bear. 6 (p. 30). NQ, 1 X (1854), 68. 

Big as a parson’s barn (p. 47). NQ, 1 XI (1855), 7, 113. 

Black. 23 (p. 52). The quotation from 1402 has no connection with the proverb of the 
caption. 

Blind. 7 (p. 54). Chaucer, House of Fame, ll. 679-681, has a much earlier version of 
this proverb: And moo loves casuelly That ben betyd, no man wot why, But asa 
blynd man stert an hare. 

Born. 1 (p. 60). To be born in a mill usually does not mean to be deaf, but rather to 
talk in an unduly loud voice. 

Bread. 9 (p. 64). NQ, 4 IX (1872), 263. 

Burn. 5 (p. 72). The proverb of the caption is not identical with that of the quotation 
from 1481. 

Burying is gone by, The (p. 73). NQ, 5 I (1874), 468. 

Butler’s grace (p. 74). The meaning of this phrase, which Apperson queries, is surely 
no more than a drink. 

Case ts altered, The (p. 83). NQ, 2 1V (1857), 235. 

Cat. 69 (p. 89). NQ, 1 XII (1855), 415. 

Chalk and Cheese. 2 (p. 90). NQ, 4 VIII (1871), 6. 

Change, verb. 3 (p. 91). NQ, 1 VIII (1833), 150. 

Cheshire. 9 (p. 94). NQ, 1 II (1850), 412, VI (1852), 62 f. 

Child. 3 (p. 95). A negative has been omitted from the proverb of the caption, which 
should read: A child’s birds and a boy’s wife are not well used. 

Chip. 3 (p. 97). NQ, 1 VIII (1853), 208, IX (1854), 45. 

Cock. r (p. 105). NQ 1 V (1852), 414 f. 

Cold as charity (p. 106). NQ, 4 III (1869), 217. 

Coventry, To send to (p. 117). NQ, 1 VI (1852), 318, 589 f. 
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Cow, ro (p. 118). NQ, 2 XII (1861), 394. 

Cow. 27 (p. 119). NQ, 2 II (1856), 157. 

Credition. 2 (p. 122). NQ, 2 II (1856), 246. 

Cross, sub. 1 (p. 123 ). NQ, 1 VI (1852), 513. 

Crow. 9 (p. 124). NQ 3, VI (1864), 390 f. 

Cuckoo. 20 (p. 128). NQ, 2 VIII (1865), 7. 

Cuckoo. 21 (p. 128). NQ, 1 XI (1855), 416. - 

Devil. 5 (p. 143). NQ, 2 IV (1857), 197. 

Dick's hatband (p. 151). NQ, 4 VI (1870), 211, 487. 

Dish-clout. 2 (p. 154). NQ, 4 VII (1871), 9. 

Drown the miller, To (p. 166). NQ, 2 VII (1859), 70, 137, 384. 

Drum's entertainment (p. 166). NQ, 3 V (1864), 148. 

Drunk as David's sow. (p. 167). NQ, 3 VII (1865), 243. 

Drunken men never take harm (p. 168). NQ, 2 V (1858), 319. 

Duck. 6 (p. 169). NQ, 1 XI (1855), 416. 

Dun is in the mire (p. 170). NQ, 1 V (1852), 237. 

Dunmow. 2 (p. 171). NQ, 4 V (1870), 19; Essex Review, 4 (1895), 178; Modern Lan- 
guage Notes, 50 (1935), 322-325. 

Egg. 12 (p. 180). NQ, 4 1V (1869), 242, 326. 

Eye. 20 (p. 196). NQ, 1 VII (1853), 525. 

Fair. 18 (p. 199). NQ, 1 XI (1855), 299. 

Familiarity breeds contempt (p. 203). NQ, 2 VIII (1859), 530. 

Fierce as a dig (p. 210). NQ, 2 XII (1861), 309. 

Fight. 4 (p. 211). NQ, 1 TX (1854), 137, X (1854), 101; 2 VI (1858), 161. 

Fool. 18 (p. 224). The date 1570 given here and elsewhere for A. Barclay’s Mirrour of 
Good Manners should be c. 1525-1530; 1570 is the date of the edition reproduced by 
the Spenser Society. Barclay died in 1552. 

Forty save one (p. 231). NQ, 1 VIII (1853), 340. 

Fox. 9. Fie upon heps [query, misprint for “‘hens’’] (quoth the fox) because he could not 
reach them (p. 233). The only source is John Ray’s English Proverbs (1678, p. 142, 
and subsequent editions), and Apperson’s conjecture might be correct; indeed, the 
Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs (Oxford, 1935), p. 106, silently emends heps 
to hens. Hep is, however, a common, variant of hip, the edible (more or less) fruit of 
the wild rose, and the Wellerism may be a fairly close variant of the ‘‘sour grapes” 
theme. Credence is given to this suggestion by a Welsh proverb quoted, perhaps 
only in part, in Henry H. Vaughan’s Welsh Proverbs with English Translations 
(London, 1889), p. 143, No. 1007. The Welsh is Mal y llwynog am yr ogfaen, liter- 
ally, ‘‘Like the fox at the hips,” but the translation reads ‘‘The fox long jumped in 
vain pursuit At hips; then saw they were not fruit.” 

Germain's lips (pp. 244 f.). The quotation from 1869 is in one of Hugh Latimer’s 
letter, conjecturally dated c. 1547-48 (Sermons and Remains, ed. G. E. Corrie 
[Cambridge, 1845], p. 425). 

Go. 23 (p. 249). NQ. 2 V (1858), 49, 113. 

Gotham (p. 267). NQ, 1 II (1850), 476f., 520. 

Grantham steeple (p. 268). NQ, 2 I (1856), 410. 

Greedy is the godless (p. 273). So Apperson renders ‘‘Gredy is the godles’” from the 
Proverbs of Hendyng, but the last word is modern English goodless, #.e., without 
goods or property; godless is not recorded before the sixteenth century. 

Halifax. 3 (p. 280). NQ, 3 V (1864), 56. 

Head. 18. Your head’s running upon Jolly Robins=your wits are wool-gathering (p. 
293). One is tempted to connect this Cheshire saying, first printed, as far as I 
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know, in 1917, with Pandarus’s remarks to Troilus when the latter is expecting 
Cressida’s momentary return: From haselwode, there joly Robyn pleyde, Shal 
come al that that thow abidest heere. Ye, fare wel al the snow of ferne yere! 
(Chaucer, Troilus and Cressida, v, 1174-1176.) 

Hell. 5 (p. 297). NQ, 1 II (1850), 140 f. 

Hexham (p. 300). NQ, 3 III (1863), 232. 

Hobson’s choice (p. 303). NQ, 1 VII (1853), 452. 

Hogs Norton (p. 304). NQ, 1 V (1852), 245. 

Homer sometimes nods (p. 305). The quotation from 1530 is not from Palsgrave but 
from Giles du Guez, An Introductorie for to Lerne to Rede, to Pronounce and to 
Speke French Trewly (London, n.d.), a work reprinted in the same volume with 
Palsgrave’s L’ Eclaircissement. 

Honour. 3 (p. 307). An earlier English expression of this sentiment is in Chaucer's 
Wife of Bath's Tale, where Chaucer is drawing on Dante’s Convivio: But, for ye 
speken of swich gentillesse As is descended out of old richesse, That therfore shold- 
en ye be gentil men, Swich arrogance is nat worth an hen (Canterbury Tales, III 
[D], 1109-1112). Dante has antica ricchezza. 

Hook or by crook, By (p. 308). NQ, 1 II (1850), 78, III (1851), 116; 2 I (1856), 522; 4 
VIII (1871), 196. 

Hope. 12 Hope often blinks at a fool (p. 309). Blinks here must be taken in the rare and 
obsolete sense of deceives, plays tricks on; see NED, blink, 1. 

Hopkins (p. 310). NQ, 2 V (1858), 211, 286. 

Horn. 3. 4. 5.7 (pp. 310 f.). NQ, 1 II (1850), 90, XI, (1855), 409 f. 

Horse. 74 (p. 314). Although Apperson credits Morris with text and translation, the 
latter incorrect, of the quotation from c. 1175, he actually took both from W. W. 
Skeat’s Early English Proverbs (Oxford, 1910), p. 1. The proper rendering of the 
Middle English is, Who is it than can water a horse which itself is unwilling to drink? 

Hungry dogs will eat dirty puddings (p. 319). NQ, 4 XII (1873), 188. 

In dock out nettle (p. 326). NQ, 1 III (1851), 368, 463, XII (1855), 37. 

Jericho, Go to (p. 332). NQ, 2 II (1856), 330. 

John Toy (p. 334). NQ, 2 II (1856), 327. 

Jolly as a sandboy (p. 334). NQ, 3 IX (1866), 331; 4 V (1870), 257. 

Kent. 1 (p. 338). NQ, 1 V (1852), 615; 3 VIII (1865), 92, 131. 

Kentish Long-tails (p. 338). NQ, 4 VI (1870), 370. 

Kingdom. 3 (p. 342). In the quotation from ¢. 1513, ‘the greate wise manne’”’ is the 
Preacher (Ecclesiastes, 10: 16). 

Knight of Cales (p. 345). NQ, 3 II (1862), 144. 

Lame dog over a stile, To help a (p. 349). NQ, 1 VIII (1853), 242. 

Layers for meddlers (p. 354). NQ, 2 VII (1859), 138. 

Lazy as Ludlam’s dog (p. 355). NQ, 4 II (1886), 570. 

Lazy Lawrence (p. 355). NQ, 3 X (1866), 38. 

Leave. 2 (p. 357). NQ, 1 XII (1855), 233. 

Live. 30 One must live long to learn much (p. 375). The entry from c. 1568, W. Wager's 
The longer thou livest, the more foole thou art, is hardly in accord with the sentiment 

of the proverb of the caption. 

Living dog is better than a dead lion, A (p. 376). NQ, 1 II (1850), 62. 

Lombard Street to a china orange, All (p. 377). NQ 5 I (1874), 337. 

Look. 18 (p. 380). NQ, 2 XII (1861), 309. 

Lost. 2 (p. 383). Chaucer furnishes an earlier example: Unknowe, unkist, and lost, 
that is unsought (Troilus and Cressida, i, 809). 

Mad as a hatter (p. 389). NQ, 3 V (1864), 24. 
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Mad as a March hare (p. 389). NQ, 1 IV (1851), 208; 2 1X (1860), 492. 

March. 1 (p. 400). NQ, 2 V (1858), 273. 

Mare. 6 (p. 402). NQ, 1 VIII (1853), 464. 

Marriage. 8 (p. 404). NQ, 1 XII (1855), 72. 

May, E 2 (p. 407). NQ, 1 XII (1855), 9. 

May. F 16 (p. 408). In the quotation from ¢. 1386 ‘‘May us highte” should read 
“Mayus highte.” 

May. F 22 (p. 408). NQ, 3 VII (1865), 360. 

Mile of an oak, Within a (p. 416). NQ, 1 1X (1854), 143. 

Moon. 6 (p. 424). The quotation from Denham Tracts is ultimately from Chaucer: 
Thow has a ful gret care Lest that the cherl may falle out of the moone! (Troilus 
and Cressida, i, 1023-1024). 

Napping, as Moss caught his mare (p. 436). NQ, 4 II (1868), 325, 570, III (1869), 95. 

Nice as a nun’s hen (p. 444). NQ, 3 X (1866), 215. 

Nine tailors make a man (p. 446). NQ, 1 VI (1852), 390, 563, VII (1853), 165, 557; 4 
II (1868), 587, III (1869), 84, 160, 295, 1V (1869), 184. 

Noble to ninepence, To bring a (p. 447). NQ, 3 VII (1865), 219, 290. 

None is so wise but the fool overtakes him (p. 450). The quotations from Lawman’s 
Brut are not identical with the proverb of the caption. 

Nose. 1 (p. 451). NQ, 1 VII (1853), 158, 439, X (1854), 235. 

Occasion ts bald behind (p. 462). NQ, 1 III (1851), 124, 286. 

Old. ro (p. 467). An earlier example of this dietary proverb is in Chaucer’s Merchant's 
Tale: Oold fissh and yong flessh wolde I have ful fayn. Bet is...a pyk than a 
pykerel, And bet than old boef is the tendre veel (Canterbury Tales, 1V [E], 1418- 
2420). 

Over the shoulder (p. 478). NQ, 1 X (1854), 236. 

Oyster. 3 (p. 480). NQ, 1 XI (1855), 302, 373, 414. 

Parsley. 3 (p. 483). NQ, 1 VI (1852), 386, 517. 

Pig. 16 (p. 494). NQ, 1 VIII (1853), 100. 

Pigeon. 3 (p. 495). NQ, 4 II (1868), 300. 

Pity without relief etc. (p. 499). NQ, 1 X (1854), 211, 355. 

Please. 6 (p. 502). NQ, 1 II (1850), 423. 

Poor. 11 (p. 505). NQ, 1 VII (1853), 180; 2 X (1860), 229. 

Prayers and provender etc. (p. 510). NQ, 3 IV (1863), 19. 

Red hair, quot. 1600 (p. 527). NQ, 1 XI (1855), 299. 

Rhyme to death, etc. (p. 529). NQ, 1 VI (1852), 460. 

Rob. 3 (p. 534). NQ, 1 X (1854), 27. 

Robin Hood. 1 (p. 535). NQ, 3 VIII (1865), 494. 

Robin Hood. 8 (p. 535). NQ 2 XI (1861), 310. 

Rule. 5 (p. 540). NQ, 2 VI (1858), 338. 

Saturday. r (p. 550). NQ, 2 II (1856), 227, 516, III (1857), 58. 

Sea refuses no river, The (p. 555). The quotation from 1703 is by no means identical 
with the proverb of the caption. 

Service is no inheritance (p. 558). NQ, 1 VIII (1853), 586 f., IX (1854), 20, 41. 

Shoe. verb, 2 (p. 565). NQ, 3 VII (1865), 457; 4 VIII (1871), 205, 250, 335. 

Sixes and sevens, At (p. 575). NQ, 1 III (1851), 425 f. 

Sleep. ro (p. 577). NQ, 1 VI (1852), 51. 

Sleeveless errand, A (p. 578). NQ, 1 XII (1855), 58. 

Sow. 7 (p. 590). NQ, 3 VIII (1865), 57. 

Spade a spade, To call a (p. 592). NQ, 1 1V (1851), 274; 2 II (1856), 26. 

Speed the plough! (p. 594). NQ, 1 III (1851), 8f. 
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Spider. 2 (p. 596). NQ, 3 XI (1867), 32. 

Spoke in one’s wheel, To put a (p. 597). NQ, 1 VIII (1853), 269 f., 464, IX (1854), 45, 
X (1854), 54 f. 

Stable door when the steed is stolen, To shut the (p. 598). Arthur Dickson, Valentine ang 
Orson (New York, 1929), p. 175; NQ, 2 V (1858), 216. 

Still waters, Take heed etc. (p. 603). NQ, 4 IV (1869), 420. 

Tale. 2 (p. 618). NQ, 1 IV (1851), ror. 

Ten good turns (p. 622). The quotation is from George Whetstone’s Promos and Cas. 
sandra, sig. Dz: The prouerbe saies that tenne good turnes lye dead, And one yll 
deede, tenne tymes beyonde pretence, By enuious tongues, report abrode doth 
spread. Apperson says, ‘I do not understand this dark saying,’’ but surely it means 
no more than that many good deeds receive no public commendation, while one 
evil act is made out to be ten times worse than it actually is. 

Thames on fire, etc. (p. 622). NQ, 3 VII (1865), 239; 4 VI (1870), ror. 

This is that must neades be, Quoth the good man, whenn he made his wife Pine the baskit 
(p. 626), For a suggestion that this Wellerism has been altered in the interests of 
decency, if not sense, see Whiting, Proverbs in the Earlier English Drama (Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 1938), p. 144. 

Throng as Throp’s wife, As (p. 631). NQ, 1 I (1850), 485. 

Tickhill, God help me (p. 633). NQ, 1 II (1850), 452, III (1851), 340. 

Tit for tat (p. 635). NQ, 2 XII (1861), 380. 

Toad. 1 (p. 636). NQ, 4 XII (1873), 385; 5 I (1874), 18. 

Toad, 2 (p. 636). NQ, 4 XII (1873), 126. 

True. 20 (p. 648). NQ, 1 VIII (1853), 588 f. 

Two forenoons (p. 654). NQ, 1 1X (1854), 527. 

Two stools, Between (p. 656). NQ, 2 XI (1861), 27; 4 X (1872), 181. 

Under the rose (p. 658). NQ, 1 II (1850), 221, III (1851), 300. 

U.P. (p. 659). NQ, 3 XI (1867), 122, 161. 

Vavasour family saying (p. 662). The quotation from 1659 is borrowed from Chaucer's 
description of the Franklin: A shirreve hadde he been, and a countour. Was nowher 
swich a worthy vavasour (Canterbury Tales, I(A), 359-360). 

Voice of the people, etc. (p. 664). NQ, 1 VIII (1853), 494. 

Wakefield, Merry (p. 665). NQ, 1 IV (1851), 360. 

Whetstone, To deserve, etc. (p. 679). NQ, 1 VII (1853), 208, 319, 463. 

Whistling woman (p. 680). NQ, 5 I (1874), 296. 

White. 17 (p. 681). The quotation from c¢. 1386: For in oure mil should read: For in 
oure wyl. 

Widdecombe folks, etc. (p. 683). NQ, 1 X (1854), 173. 

Winter. 13 (p. 694). NQ, 1 VII (1853), 81. 

Winter. 14 (p. 694). NQ, 2 VII (1859), 450. 

Wise. 31 (p. 697). NQ, 2 V (1858), 168. 

Worm. 3 (p. 712). NQ, 1 VIII (1853), 464, 624. 

Yellow. 9 (p. 717). A fennan should read A fenman. 

Youth. 3 (p. 720). For Yu (twice) read Yn. 


Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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TWO VODUN-RELATED CEREMONIES* 


By GEORGE EATON SIMPSON 


Festival of June 24 (Saint John’s Birthday) 


Saint John, or in the Haitian vodun cult, Frére Ti-Jean or Agoum-Tonnerre, 
was the patron of Madame Petit-Homme, the most distinguished houngan 
(priestess) of the Plaisance region in Northern Haiti. For more than sixty 
years the birthday of Saint John was celebrated at her home. The faithful 
came from all parts of the island to take part in this famous celebration. The 
important acquaintances of this renowned practitioner and her ‘‘petites- 
feuilles,”’ that is, all of those on whom her Joas had bestowed favors, health or 
psychic relief came themselves to express their gratitude, or, if this were 
impossible, they sent gifts. The merely curious also poured in from every- 
where to witness the spectacle. The celebration lasted several days and in 
some years had drawn as many as a thousand spectators. They sang, danced, 
ate, drank, and gossiped as they paid honor to Saint John the Baptist, “‘great 
before God, great before man.”” Adverse economic conditions in recent years 
had forced Madame Ti-Nomme and her assistants to eliminate some of the 
splendor of former occasions. 

Madame Ti-Nomme was eighty-eight years old when the writer met her 
(1937), but she claimed to be more than one hundred. She walked the four 
miles from her home to the village of Plaisance without effort, and until the 
last three years she had walked the thirty-six miles from her section to Cape 
Haitien. As peasant houses go, her house was large and comfortable and was 
surrounded by small houses which were used to accommodate her patients. 
She maintained that she was not a bocor (practitioner of magic) but merely a 
servant of the loas (gods). She said: ‘‘I am not a bocor. I have not sought my 
power. It has been given to me in spite of myself. I have never misused it; 
it-is in the name of the spirit that I heal. I turn away those who come to my 
house with bad intentions.” Madame Ti-Nomme objected to the name 
bocor because that term almost always has a sinister meaning to the peasants. 
Nevertheless she was a bocor and an able one. She related her miraculous 
cures with pride and claimed to have treated some very important people 
during the past sixty years. 

The celebration in 1937 drew a crowd of about three hundred persons. The 
ceremonies on these occasions were not true vodun rites but rather a kind of 
vodun festival similar to the Catholic parish festivals. On this occcaion, there 
were no animal sacrifices. Madame Ti-Nomme insisted there was nothing on 


* This material was obtained during a field trip to Haiti which was made possible by a post 
doctoral fellowship of the Social Science Research Council, New York City. Previous articles on 
the vodun cult by the writer include: ‘The Vodun Service in Northern Haiti,” American Anthro- 
pologist, 42 (1940), 236-254; ‘The Belief System of Haitian Vodun,” (American Anthropologist, 
37 (1945), 35-39; “Four Vodun Ceremonies,” JA F, 59 (1946), 154-167. See also, M. J. Hersko- 
vits, Life in a Haitian Valley, Part 3; H. Courlander, Haiti Singing; J. Price-Mars, Ainsi Parla 
l'Oncle, Ch. 6; and J. G. Leyburn, The Haitian People, Ch. 7. 1 am indebted to Mr. J. B.Cinéas 
for assistance in obtaining the data given here. 
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her altar except the images of the Saints, that there was nothing to conceal, 
and that everything was in accordance with Haitian law. 

The ceremony began about seven o’clock in the evening without any pre. 
amble, without prayers or chants. A glass of water and a bottle of clairin 
(rum) were placed on the ground in the middle of the main room of Madame 
Ti-Nomme’s house. The ceremony in honor of Satin John was announced for 
midnight because at that time Saint John walks along the river. Between 
seven o'clock and midnight the visitors amused themselves by dancing in the 
house or visiting in small groups in the court yard. Exactly at midnight a 
group of women formed a procession, and, singing and dancing with a candle 
in one hand and a water jug in the other, they went to the river in a column 
of three. They marched to the place where more than seventy years ago 
Madame Ti-Nomme saw Saint John in the form of a white general for the 
first time. 

Inside the house the dancing became more animated, the drumming was 
louder and the singing shriller. The Joas were mad with joy. At the river the 
songs echoed the songs from the house. A quarter of an hour later the women 
solemnly returned with their filled water jugs. Madame Ti-Nomme greeted 
them and invited them into a small room adjoining the main room of her 
house. The water jugs were lined up on the ground beside a basket of rice to 
which a burning candle was attached. Madame Ti-Nomme broke the silence 
with her hand-bell. She rang the bell three times, in the same manner as in 
Catholic ritual. At the last sound members of her family, ‘‘hounsis’’ (assist- 
ants), and “‘petites-feuilles’’ crowded into the small room. During the silence 
following the ringing of the bell all of those in the small room made a genu- 
flection and remained in that position for at least a minute. Then the offi- 
ciant continued the ceremony by imitating the blessing of the water on Holy 
Saturday as it is done in the Catholic Church. This consecrated water is used 
“lavé la téte”’ of the sick devotee, to chase bad spirits from the house, and in 
compounding both external and internal medicines. Most of the songs and 
prayers which followed were vodun, but some were from the Catholic liturgy. 
Among the chants there was only one, ‘‘Le voici le roi des anges,” that was 
Catholic. Madame Ti-Nomme led her followers in typical vodun songs: 


Map fait service 4 manman ’m ac papa _iI give a service for my mother and my 
I pap y 


’m, father, 
Et chritiens vivants dit map fait ouanga. And the slanderers accuse me of making 
Main si cé vré, moin lagué yo a ouanga. 
L’en main Bon Dié pou li vengé ’m. If this is true, I leave them 
In the hands of God who will give me 
justice. 
Malheureuse! Malheureuse, cé défaut Poverty! poverty is a vice 
Si ’m pas te malheureuse If I were not poor 
Quand ’m ta va tombé, And in misery, 
Fanmille ta ramassé 'm. All my family would rush to my rescue. 
Malheureuse! Malheureuse, cé défaut Poverty! poverty is a vice 
Si ’m pas te malheureuse If I were not poor 
Quand ’m ta va driver And dragged in the mud 


Fanmille ta embrassé ’m. All my family would embrace me. 
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Predominant among the chants were those in honor of Saint John. After 
the songs the officiant pronounced some unintelligible words and poured 
something from a bottle into each water jug. It seemed to be a mixture of 
olive oil, alcohol, and perhaps holy water. Then she took a handful of rice 
from the basket and dropped several grains in each jug and sprinkled the jugs 
and the participants with a branch. Following these acts she offered holy water 
in a silver goblet to all of those in the inner room. A moment later the assist- 
ants quickly carried the jugs through the main room to the third room of the 
house which contained Madame Ti-Nomme’s badji (altar). The ceremony had 
now lasted about an hour. In the center of the Jargest room the priestess sang 
the song which climaxed all of the others: 


Saint-Jean map enragé Saint John, I am going mad 
Saint-Jean-Baptiste 4 moin, map enragé Saint John the Baptist, I am going mad 
M’senti m’ ap enragé, Saint Jean moin I feel that I am going mad, my Saint 
Map enragé, Maitresse Zilie. John 


I am going mad, Mistress Zilie. 


By this time Madame Ti-Nomme was possessed by Sant John and her ‘‘mad- 
ness” was felt throughout the room. The singing, dancing, and possessions 
tapered off but continued until dawn. 


Ceremony of Drawing the Cakes 


After a lull of about five hours a new ceremony got under way at ten o’clock 
in the morning. The preparations for the ceremony of ‘‘drawing the cakes” 
had been completed and in the middle of the largest room in Madame Ti- 
Nomme’s house there stood two tables covered with white tablecloths, cakes, 
liquors, and paper flowers, all gifts of the petites-feuilles. The musicians tuned 
up their drums and soon had the room vibrating to their rhythms. The priest- 
ess, assisted by her badjicans, officiated as on the preceding night. This 
ceremony consisted entirely of chants. In reality these rites were simply a 
repetition of the festival of the ‘“‘Three Kings,’ the other ceremony of 
importance held at Madame Ti-Nomme’s house. On that occasion each 
participant took a piece of cake and the one who drew the piece with a bean it 
in was proclaimed king. It was not nearly as serious an occasion as the cere- 
money in honor of Saint John. It was a kind of reception in honor of the pa- 
tron of the houmfort (temple), but at the same time it reinforced the bonds 
between the petites-feuilles, the badjicans, the faithful, and the badji (inner 
room of temple). This celebration was somewhat like the reunion of school 
mates or regimental companions. 

Most of the chants were those of thanksgiving such as the following: 


Saint Jean-Baptiste, ou oué bien yo in- Saint John the Baptist, you see their in- 


nocent nocence 
Continué protégé, fidele 4 ou Continue to protect your faithful 
Ba yo prosperité, santé Give them prosperity and health 
Préservé yo l’en main mové moune Preserve them against their enemies 
Accepté gateau yo ba ou. Accept their offerings. 


The faithful waved flags to salute the Joas and the drumming continued for 
the same purpose. The Zanges (gods) responded to the appeal. Madame 
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Ti-Nomme, possessed by Ti-Jean Dantor, danced like a young girl. She 
waved her magic cane, to which she had tied a silk handkerchief, as she dj. 
rected the singing like the conductor of an orchestra. When she began the 
chant about Saint John which she had sung the previous night the room 
became a madhouse. The faithful yelled, trembled, jumped and fell on the 
floor. The time had now come to draw the cakes. The priestess, her badjicans, 
her petites-feuilles marched around the table keeping time, first in one direc. 
tion and then in the other, all the while chanting slowly. Then the officiant, 
after having made the sign of the cross on the table, bowed before the first 
cake, took the platter, raised it above her head, held it toward each of the 
four cardinal points with genuflections, and passed it on to the first badjican 
who repeated the same acts. This procedure was repeated by each member of 
the group with each cake. Finally Madame Ti-Nomme cut the cake with a 
knife and offered a piece of it and a bottle of kola or a small glass of liqueur 
to each person in the room. Those who accepted contracted to remit a cake 
on the following 6th of January. More dancing and possession followed the 
cutting of the cakes but no one was declared king as on January 6, the day for 
the festival of the ‘‘Three Kings.”’ 

Informants report that in previous years ‘‘the dance of the Congos” closed 
the festival. The Congos roll on the ground, demand food, and according to 
tradition, are dirty and insatiable. A trace of the Congo dance occurred at 
4:15 P.M., but it lasted only a few minutes because the food and drinks were 
exhausted. It was but a small imitation of the dance which has usually ended 
the festival. This so-called Congo dance in the North is entirely different 
from the Congo dance in other parts of the country. 


Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio 
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JUMP ROPE RHYMES AS FOLK LITERATURE 
By Lucy NULTON 


There is in our country a relatively unexplored field of folk literature as 
charming in its freshness and as distinctively folk in all its qualities as moun- 
tain ballads, old fiddlers’ conventions, or mammy stories. Unexplored it is, at 
least, by adults. It is distinctly a development of the child’s world, not di- 
rectly contributed to by adults, though not untouched, on the other hand, by 
the adult world. This is the field which children call ‘jump rope rhymes”’ or, 
in some sections of the country, ‘‘skipping rope rhymes.” 

Jump rope rhymes are those chanted and enchanted rhythms by which 
the jumping child estimates the timing of a turning rope, by which those 
turning keep it going regularly, by which jumping ability is gauged and 
reputation is established, and finally, by means of which groups of children 
satisfy a joy in rhythm which is as old as the primitive and as necessary as 
hunger. 

It is not surprising, then, to discover their intrinsic folk quality. Very sel- 
dom have they appeared in books or magazines (even so, usually not in pub- 
lications for children), but in true folk fashion they travel by word of mouth 
from child to child, or, more accurately, from groups of children to groups of 
children, 

While recording in the United States has been limited, there has been 
enough to begin the formation of a body of material and enough to indicate 
possibilities. This paper would suggest some of the problems to be resolved in 
the study of these rhymes and indicate some examples of materials. Examina-. 
tion of the material now recorded may help analyze what are the notable 
qualities of jump rope rhymes and establish their place as folk literature. 

As in all true folk literature, these rhymes come from the people, travel by 
spoken word, portray the world and affairs of the common folk, develop 
variations through usage, deal with the elemental, often have a fundamental 
truth in them, exhibit subtleties of characterization, reflect social mores, 
show the growth of living language, and endure as tradition. These qualities 
can be substantiated from examples now recorded. 

One of the most fascinating qualities of jump rope rhymes is that of the 
child world within, yet distinct from, the adult community. Their most 
remarkable distinction is that of being folk expression on the child level. 
While they show relationships to other types of folk materials, and while they 
embody all the qualities characterizing folk literature, they are yet distinct 
from singing games, counting-out rhymes, folk songs, and other genres of 
folklore. 

Folk songs are adult, filtered down to the child who may know them and 
sing them with adults. They originated with adults. Folk games, likewise, are 
of adult origin and are shared by adults. Counting-out rhymes frequently 
come complete from the world of adults or depend upon transmission by 
adults. Even Mother Goose came from the adult world and retains its his- 
torical implications. Although jump rope rhymes are influenced by adult 
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living and adult mores, they are not of direct adult composition or transmis. 
sion. Neither do adult groups participate as in folk songs and games. 

Moreover, it is noticeable that adult suggestions and directions, although 
they may be accepted with a child’s graciousness for the time being, do not 
“stick.” They are not adopted in permanent usage and they are not passed 
on to other folk groups. One who has collected these rhymes from children’s 
spontaneous play can easily recognize a recorded form where the playground 
director has stepped in and suggested phrases. Children make their own adap- 
tations and interpretations. They do their own carefree pruning away of parts, 
even though they may occasionally accept a line of an old singing game or be 
influenced by a counting-out rhyme. 

Here, then, is the expression of a folk group (child folk) vocal through no 
other medium of its own construction. This quality, alone, challenges further 
and wider study! As a group of children uses jump rope rhymes the rhymes 
become varied in form, in accompanying action, idiom, implications, and 
rhythm according to the fancy, previous experiences, vocabulary, and mis- 
understandings of those chanting or of the one jumping. 

In forms jump rope rhymes vary greatly, perhaps more widely than forms 
of any other field of folk literature. Each form presents an interesting study. 
Some are narratives. They may be recounted in jingle or in rhythmic prose. 
There is.the classic example recorded in Pennsylvania, New York, Indiana, 
Iowa, North Carolina, and Missouri of “Mrs. Brown Went Up Town.” There 
are ten variants of this rhyme, all in narrative jingle. Of similar form is the 
following.” 

Mother, mother, 

Have you heard? 

Papa’s going to buy me 

A mocking bird! 

If that mocking bird don’t sing, 

Papa’s going to buy me a diamond ring. 
If that diamond ring turns brass, 
Papa’s going to buy me a looking glass. 
If that looking glass gets broke, 

Papa’s going to buy me a billy goat. 

If that billy goat runs away, 

Papa’s going to buy me a load of hay. 
If that load of hay gets wet, 

Papa’s going to whip me until I sweat. 


Similar forms already published are ‘‘I Won't Go to Macy’s Any More,’ 


1D. W. Thompson, “Some Pennsylvania Rope Jumping Rhymes,” JAF, 47 (1934), 383- 
386. J. W. Ashton, “Some Jump Rope Rhymes from Iowa,” JAF, 52 (1939), 122. Kathleen F. 
McDowell, “Jump Rope Jingles,” New York Times Book Review, April 14, 1946. Leah Rachel 
Clara Yoffie, ‘Three Generations of Children’s Singing Games in St. Louis,” JA F, 60 (1947), 
1-51. Paul G. Brewster, ‘Rope Skipping Rhymes,” Treasury of American Folklore, ed. by B. A. 
Botkin (New York: Crown Publishers, 1944), p. 795. Five variants recorded in Greenville, 
North Carolina, 1935, 1936, 1937, 1943, 1945, by Lucy Nulton. 

2 Recorded in Greenville, North Carolina, 1945, Lucy Nulton. 

? Kathleen F. McDowell, “Jump Rope Jingles,” New York Times Book Review, April 14, 
1946. 
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“Mrs. Day Made a Cake,’ and ‘‘Fulton Ferry.’’§ A briefer narrative jingle 
js this one.® 


I asked my mother for fifteen cents, 
To see the elephant jump the fence, 
He jumped so high 

He reached the sky, 

And didn’t come back 

Till the Fourth of July. 


Other examples of narrative forms may be studied from all récords cited. 
The narrative form is a common form, most often expressed through jingle. 
Those narrated in rhythmic prose are not as numerous, but are much more 
subtle in every aspect. The best examples are ‘‘Patricia, Patricia,’ and ‘Re- 
port Card,” both treated later in this paper. 

Many jump rope rhymes are in the form of dramatic conversations between 
two or more people, in which those jumping take part or in which both those 
jumping and those turning take part. Frequently, all (jumpers, turners, and 
those waiting in line) say the words the while ones jumping act the parts. A 
typical example is’ 


Queen, queen, 

Where did you get your chicken? 

Queen, queen, 

Where did you get your duck? 

Queen, queen, 

Where did you get your goat? 
(First jumper runs out and a second jumper runs in.) 

I got my chicken 

Out of the yard. 

I got my duck 

Out of the pool. 

I got my goat 

Out of the garden. 
(Second jumper runs out.) 


Again ‘‘Patricia, Patricia,” and ‘‘Report Card” are outstanding examples. 
The dramatic element of the jump rope rhyme involves more than just the 


‘J. W. Ashton, “Some Jump Rope Rhymes from Iowa,” JA F, 52 (1939), 122. 

5 Kathleen F. McDowell, loc. cit. 

® Recorded in Greenville, North Carolina, 1945, by Lucy Nulton. This and “Fulton Ferry” 
undoubtedly show the influence of the old southern folk rhyme, “Susie Marier.” A variant 
was brought to Greenville by a child whose father worked in the shipyards of Elizabeth City, 
North Carolina. During her week-ends there the Greenville child learned this variant from a 
Baltimore child. Notable is the use of the word “pence,” and the omission of ‘‘the Fourth.” 


Mamma, mamma, give me a pence, 
To see the elephant jump the fence. 
Jumped so high he reached the sky, 
Won't be back till next July. 
Three variants of this have been recorded from St. Louis. Leah Rachel Clara Yoffie, ‘Three 
Generations of Children’s Singing Games in St. Louis,” JA F, 60 (1947), I-51. 
7 Recorded in Greenville, North Carolina, 1946, by Lucy Nulton. 
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recitation of parts. One of their most intrinsic qualities is that of mimicry, of 
sly ‘‘take-off’”’ on the adult world, of sublte innuendo (sometimes acted though 
not expressed in the words) stemming from the child’s insight into the adult 
world. One suspects that this quality is, perhaps, a fundamental reason for 
their being. Like the development of Mother Goose rhymes among adult folk 
who dared not speak openly against political conditions contrary to their 
well-being, jump rope rhymes give the child a chance for subtle and humorous 
comment among contemporaries on the peculiarities and vagaries of grown. 
ups. They are often a piquant mixture of the adult world (that is, a child’s 
interpretation of it) and of children’s fancies. To the child they are “play 
acting.” 

Grace, Grace, 

Dressed in lace, 

Went upstairs 

To powder her face. 

How many boxes did she use? 

One, two, three, .. . etc.® 


What child has not spent valuable hours waiting for some adult to “get 
ready’’? Note the delightful, sly humor in that telling question, ‘‘How many 
boxes did she use’’? Because of this element of drama, as well as because of 
the way the rhymes are created, a recorder should be careful to record fully 
all action which takes place while the rhymes are said. Such action is an in- 
separable part of the form. 

Then, there is the inimitable drama of the report card which moves on a 
rhythm so fluid and free as scarcely to be regular, but which can express 
adult states of mind through skillfully turned rope and dramatic jumper 
rhythms of emotion and interpretation. The jumper moves up and down the 
rope from “‘mother,”’ who turns at one end, to “‘teacher,’’ who turns at the 
other. The entire rhyme (which in this case does not rhyme) is a drama in 
which all three act while maintaining the rhythm of the turning rope and 
using its rhythm for emphasis. 


“‘Good-by, mother.”’ 
“‘Good-by, darlin’.”’ 
“Good morning, school teacher.” 


(These three lines start the whole with a smooth, serene placidity. The rope 
swings smoothly and rather slowly.) 


“Good morning. Where’s your report card?” 
(Here the turning becomes more angular.) 


“T left it home.” 
“Go right home and get it!’’ 


(Pronounced, rapid turning while child jumps to the other end of the rope.) 


§ Recorded in Greenville, North Carolina, 1935, 1936, and annually to 1947 by Lucy Nulton. 
Also documented in the following sources: JA F, 39 (1926), 82-85; 47 (1934), 383-386; 52 (1939), 
122, and B. A. Botkin, Treasury of American Folklore, p. 792. 
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“Mother! Mother! (Accelerated rope.) 
Where’s my report?” 
“Well, darlin’, 


(Slower, shorter turns. Effect of slight pauses in appropriate places.) 


“I’m not sure, 

But I think, 

Baby ate it for breakfast. 
She’s sick.”’ 


(Lagging return to other end of line.) 
2 “School teacher, 
Baby ate it for breakafst!’’ (Angular, fast turns.) 
“Which had you rather have 
A whipping or a licking?” 


(Whereupon, the one jumping chooses. A whipping is “hot peas'’—hard, 
fast turning. A licking is “high water’—slower, high turning. She jumps 
until she misses or tires. Sometimes she dramatizes the receiving of the 
punishment.)® Note again, the commentary on the adult world. What a 
stern-faced reckoning! What a pother over a mere report card! Where is a 
more apt and concise portrayal of the confusion in some homes attendant 
upon breakfast, getting off to school, and baby routine? 

Jump rope rhymes exhibit many types of humor, both child humor and 
folk humor, and they express this humor in forms harmonious with its qual- 
ity. While these rhymes may express subtleties of perception, mimicry, sly 
mischievousness, the grotesque which is so excruciatingly funny to younger 
children (grotesque in both words and exaggerated action), the adult folk 
humor of teasing references to courtship, or even a sadistic delight in the 
difficulties of others, they may not be sensible at all, and may take the form 
of nonsense rhymes and rhythmic manipulation of nonsense syllables. 

The most delightful of these as quoted exuberantly by the son of a dignified 
and highly cultured physician is 

Acca, bacca, 

Boom a cracka, 

Acca, bacca, boo. 

If your daddy chews tobacco 

He’s a dirty do. 

O-u-t spells out. 

Out goes a rat. 

Out goes a cat. 

Out goes a lady with a see-saw hat.!° 


In the following the rhythmic use of onomatopoea in the word ‘‘oops’’ 
is the element of humor which makes form a delight to children of seven and 
eight years. 


® Recorded in Greenville, North Carolina, 1935, by Lucy Nulton. 
10 Recorded in Greenville, North Carolina, 1941 and annually to 1947, by Lucy Nulton. 
Greenville children have three variants of this. 
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Sally drinks lemonade. 

Sally drinks beer. 

Sally drinks other things 
That make her feel so queer. 
“Oops,” says the lemonade, 
“Oops,”’ says the beer. 
“Oops,” say the other things 
That make her feel so queer." 


The grotesque and exaggerated form of humor is well illustrated by the two 
following rhymes. 


I went upstairs to make my bed; 

I made a mistake and bumped my head. 
I went downsatirs to milk my cow; 

I made a mistake and milked the sow. 

I went in the kitchen to bake a pie; 

I made a mistake and baked a fly.” 


and 


Down in the meadow 

Where the corn cobs grow, 

Fleas jumped on the elephant’s toe. 

Elephant cried, with tears in his eyes, 

Why don’t you pick on someone your size?’’* 


Again humor may be an elusively childlike fancy which is almost elfin in 
spirit or it may be sheer child well-being which tickles children into delighted 
giggles, as this one always does. 


I had a little brother, 

His name was Tim. 

I put him in the bathtub 

To see could he swim. 

He drank all the water 

He ate all the soap. 

He died last night 

With a bubble in his throat. 
How many flowers did he have? 
One, two, three, etc." 


Forms vary. Jump rope ‘“‘rhymes” do not always rhyme. Child nonsense 
and exuberance mingle with adult mores and melodrama. The melodramatic 


™ Recorded in Greenville, North Carolina, 1945, by Lucy Nulton. 

A Greenville child brought this one from Elizabeth City, North Carolina in 1945, but 
could not remember where the child who taught it to her had lived before coming to North 
Carolina. 

8 Recorded in Greenville, North Carolina, 1946, by Lucy Nulton. 

* Recorded in Greenville, North Carolina, 1936, by Lucy Nulton. A variant is recorded by 
Kathleen F. McDowell, “Jump Rope Jingles,” New York Times Book Review, April 14, 1946. 
In 1945 and 1946 the Greenville children dropped the question concerning flowers, as does the 
rhyme from New York, also dated 1946. 
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in jump rope rhymes would constitute an amusing study in itself. Conversa- 
tions imply more than is said, and action may be either subtle or grotesque. 
The one element common to all is rhythm. Rhythm is basic. However, neither 
isrhythm of one standard form. It, too, may be simple and marked, primitive 
and strongly accented, or subtle, fluid, shifting. That of the rhymes expressed 
in jingles and rhyme is usually sharp and clear, but the rhythm of the more 
dramatic forms may be subtle, fluid and unexpected. It is surprising, despite 
their one usage, how many rhythms are employed in jump rope rhymes and 
even how many very diverse rhythms may be employed in one rhyme. It 
requires a skillful jumper to vary with all the rhythms, to dramatize, to 
recite, and yet not trip. 

“Mrs. Brown,” in its longer variants, employs three rhythms. ‘Report 
Card” uses six; “Patricia, Patricia’ uses four. Still others use two or three. 
Sometimes two contrasting rhymes are combined to form one long rhyme 
with surprise contrasts in rhythms. Again, in the case of rhythm, movement 
and rhyme are interactive. 

Often jump rope rhymes are purely and simply an imitation of what the 
adults of the environment do. They reflect daily routine. More frequently 
they indicate social customs, living conditions, human relationships. About 
the time that sophisticates were beginning to be bored with ‘“‘Of Thee I Sing’”’ 
and its implications as to American notables visiting France, children found 
great glee in chanting 

Charlie Chaplin went to France 

To show those French girls 

How to dance. 

First on the heel, 

Then on the toe, 

Round about and out you go. (Suit action to words.)'5 


Confused reference to touring notables, but an interesting reflection of adult 


expression ! 
During the period of the national cutting down of W.P.A. payrolls a group 
of children was heard chanting to slowly turning rope 


W.—P.—A. 
W.—P.—A. 
You’re let out. 

Go get your pay.'® 


then counting the number of jumps to determine how much pay the jumper 
was to receive. 


% Recorded in Greenville, North Carolina, 1936, by Lucy Nulton. There are eight variants 
of this. Greenville children use three variants, one of which combines with Red, White, and 
Blue. Recorded variants are found as follows: B. A. Botkin, Treasury of American Folklore, 
p. 783; D. W. Thompson, “Some Pennsylvania Rope Jumping Rhymes,” JA F, 47 (1934), 383- 
386. Winifred Smith, ““A Modern Child’s Game Rhymes,” JA F, 39 (1926), 82-85. Kathleen F. 
McDowell, “Jump Rope Jingles,” New York Times Book Review, April 14, 1946. 

16 Recorded in Greenville, North Carolina, 1941, by Lucy Nulton. 
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In many American homes it is almost tradition that whippings are aq. 
ministered by pa. 


Charlie over the ocean, 
Charlie over the sea, 
Charlie broke a bottle 
And blamed it on me. 

I told mamma, 

Ma told pa. 

Charlie got a whipping, 
So ha, ha, ha!?7 


This rhyme has six variants, four of which have already been recorded. In 
Pennsylvania, Iowa, and St. Louis, Charlie (or Johnnie, the name varies) 
broke a milk bottle. In other localities he broke a bottle, kind unspecified, 
Only in Massachusetts he broke a teapot. Has that teapot in Massachusetts 
any significance? One wonders. Where and when did this rhyme originate? 

At one time in certain sections of our country it was considered socially 
correct that a proposal of marriage should be made three times before it be 
finally accepted. Gone with the Wind refers to this. This custom is cleverly and 
knowingly mocked in the rhyme ‘Patricia, Patricia,” from Greenville, 
North Carolina, ca. 1909. “Patricia, Patricia,” is rich in its implications and 
its social significance. It gives a clear, clever description of a customary eve- 
ning at home in a middle class family of that period. More delightfully still, it 
portrays the zest with which North Carolinians regard political events in 
their state capital. Nowhere except in the Raleigh News and Observer's 
column called ‘‘The Rhamkatte Roaster,” itself written in folk idiom, could 
Raleigh be referred to in print as Rolly. Only in Folk language could the 
term Rolly-tics be coined! Here it is. 

The rope is swung slowly and steadily, back and forth, but not over the 
child’s head during the introduction. 


One evening, 

When I was playing the piano 
And ma was sewing a green strip 
And pa was reading the paper, 
Came a great knock at the door. 


(Now the rope is turned in high arcs to the rhythm which follows.) 


“Patricia, Patricia, 
Go to that door.” 
“Yes, sir. Yes, sir.” 
But I didn’t do it. 


“Patricia, Patricia, 
Go to that door.” 
“Yes, sir, Yes, sir.” 
But I didn’t do it. 


7 Recorded in Nashville, Tennessee, 1927, by Lucy Nulton, and in Greenville, North Caro- 
lina, 1935 annually to 1947. Greenville children have three variants of this. 
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“Patricia, Patricia, 
Go to that door.”’ 
“Yes, sir. Yes, sir.” 
I did it that time. 


Big, tall, skinny man, (Swing rope slowly again.) 
Standing at the door. 
I asked him in. 


. He talked politics and Rolly-tics, 
(High, fast turning.) 
And Rolly-tics and politics, 
And politics and Rolly-tics, 


(Ad infinitum, until child tires and jumps to the other end of rope to indicate 
going upstairs.) 

Till I got tired and 

Went upstairs to bed! 

Next night, 

When I was playing the piano 

And ma was sewing a green strip 

And pa was reading the paper, 

Came a great knock at the door. 


(Repeat the three stanzas getting Patricia to the door.) 


Big, fat man; same tall, skinny man, 
Standing at the door. 
Big, fat man: 


“Patricia, Patricia, 
Will you marry me?”’ 
“Yes, sir. Yes, sir.” 
But I didn’t do it. 


“Patricia, Patricia, 
Will you marry me?” 
“Yes, sir. Yes, sir.” 
But I didn’t do it. 


“Patricia, Patricia, 
Will you marry me?” 
“Yes, sir. Yes, sir.”’ 
I did it that time!!® 


One notes it was the big, fat man who paid all his attention to Patricia 
and came straight to the point, not the tall, skinny man who talked Rolly- 
tics, who won Patricia’s acceptance after the third proposal. 

An interesting study could be made of how these rhymes show adaptations 
to modern life and derivations from it. It would also be interesting to know 
how many jump rope rhymes spring up out of temporary conditions, serve 


18 Recorded in Greenville, North Carolina, 1946, from a child who said her mother used to 
jump to it when she was a child, ca. 1909. 
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a short time without any marked characteristic except their timely reference, 
and then disappear. The one about W.P.A. is one of these. It is no longer used, 
Some originated during the war or adopted war terminology such as “B 17,” 
In 1946, in New York City, the one about Charlie Chaplin added these two 
lines. 

Bow to the Captain; kneel to the queen; 

And give a salute to the big Marine.!® 


It will be interesting to note how long these survive. 

On the other hand, a few jump rope rhymes are borrowed directly from 
old counting out rhymes, singing games, and oracles, dating from the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and show only slight changes. The living 
presence of Mother Goose is also an influence. Of rhymes now recorded four 
come from Mother Goose. One of these, “One, Two, Buckle My Shoe,’’® is 
quoted exactly. The other three are adapted. 

Many significant points might be determined through a careful study of the 
relationships of jump rope rhymes to singing games, particularly to English 
and French game songs. Some rhymes seem to derive directly from old singing 
games. Gomme and Sharp record ‘Poor Mary Sits A-Weeping”’ from Kent.” 
The first part of this song is used exactly as a jump rope rhyme in both the 
Eastern and the Piedmont sections of North Carolina and in Pennsylvania. 


Now you’re married 
You must be good, 

And make your husband 
Chop the wood. 


Since children are seldom content to accept a thing as it is without experi- 
menting upon it or embroidering fancies all over it, this jump rope rhyme 
continues with the addition of 


Count your children, 
One by one; 
One, two, three, etc.” 


The jump rope rhyme, “Down in the Valley,’’ quotes exactly the first five 


19 Kathleen F. McDowell, loc. cit. 

20 Used in Greenville, North Carolina. Also recorded from New York, Winifred Smith, loc. 
cit. J. W. Ashton, loc. cit., reports ‘‘Handy Spandy, Jack-a-Dandy”’ from Iowa, 1939. Only the 
first line quotes Mother Goose. Collections from Graham, North Carolina and Greenville, North 
Carolina, include three rhymes which use “Silver bells, cockle shells,” or ‘Blue bells, Cockle 
shells,” while other variants of this are recorded from New York by Winifred Smith and from 
Iowa by J. W. Ashton. E. G. H. in Letters to the Times, New York Times Magazine Section, 
April 28, 1946, records, 


Old lady, old lady, 
Lived in a shoe. 
1 Alice B. Gomme and Cecil J. Sharp, Children’s Singing Games (London: Novello, rg09- 
1919). 
2 D. W. Thompson, “Some Pennsylvania Rope Jumping Rhymes,” JAF, 47 (1934), 383- 
386. Also recorded in Greenville, North Carolina, 1943; Graham, North Carolina, 1943; and 
Greensboro, North Carolina, 1946, by Lucy Nulton. 
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lines of the English game song of that name, then improvises. This rhyme 
has been recorded three places in North Carolina, in Ohio, lowa, and New 
York. Four variants are recorded. ‘“‘Charlie Over the Ocean’”’ uses the first- 
two lines of the English folk game song of the same name. Other rhymes in- 
fluenced by singing games are available. 

Jump rope rhymes show relationships to counting out rhymes, yet their 
divergencies are perhaps more significant than their similarities. The most 
distinct divergency is in purpose and meaning. Counting out rhymes are 
used solely to eliminate a player irrespective of skill, stamina, or cleverness, 
or to choose the ‘‘it.”” Counting in jump rope rhymes is a measurement and 
a means of social recognition. The child who can jump the greatest number 
of times without tripping is most skillful, stays in the longest, has most en- 
durance, and wins a respected position in his group. If, in addition, he is 
clever enough to improvise ways of counting or to devise varying rhythms 
to be counted, he becomes a leader. In jump rope rhymes counting may be 
an integral part of complex directions to the jumper or the turners. This 
whole matter of the directions devised as a part of the form of the rhymes is 
an interesting aspect in itself. All sources already cited record good examples. 
In addition there are ‘“Tenement to Let” and “I Know a Little Lady” 
recorded in Massachusetts by Frederick Johnson,” as well as “Old Man 
Daisy* which seems to have been created to give the jumper a thorough 
“workout.’’ Children in Greenville, North Carolina, use three variants of the 
following. 

Little Miss Pinkie, dressed in blue, 
Died last night at half-past two. 
Before she died she told me this, 
“Let the jump rope miss like this.” 


(The one jumping may miss in any fashion he chooses, trip, run out, stand 
still, etc.) 

A similar rhyme is recorded in A Treasury of American Folklore, but it has 
a more astounding climax! 

Consideration of the counting rhymes leads one directly into examination 
of the jump rope rhymes which are used as oracles in divination. These are 
quite numerous and clever. Doubtless some of them reach back to the 
flower oracles of old England. To trace them would be an interesting study. 
One adapts the daisy petal ‘‘He loves me; He loves me not,” continuing the 
chanting until the jumper trips. Many of these rhymes are devised to learn 
the occupation and economic status of one’s future husband. ‘‘Rich man, 
poor man,” is used in Cleveland, Ohio, and in Greenville, North Carolina, 
without change from its old traditional wording. In Pennsylvania it is adap- 
ted as follows. 


*% Frederick Johnson, “Jump Rope Rhymes,” JAF, 42 (1929), 305-306. Also recorded by: 
Kathleen F. McDowell, loc. cit., and Winifred Smith, loc. cit. 

* Jean Olive Heck, “Folk Poetry and Folk Criticism,” JA F, 40 (1927), 41-42. Also recorded 
by D. W. Thompson, Joc. cit., Frederick Johnson, loc. cit., and found in a fourth variant from 
Greenville, North Carolina. 
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Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief, 
Doctor, lawyer, Indian chief, 
A tinker, a tailor, a bow-legged sailor.*® 


Then there are adaptations of such rhymes to determine the material of 
the wedding dress, what kind of a home they will have, etc. In Greenville, 
North Carolina, children combine many of these rhymes to form one con- 
tinuous jump until they have determined occupation, economic status, wed- 
ding dress, kind of house, whether he loves her, and finally, the initial of the 
future mate. The ones for determining initials show more cleverness and more 
variety than any others. Interestingly enough, if the jumper is a boy this 
process of divination includes only the ones indicating initials of his sweet- 
heart! 

The growth of living language is always evident in folk literature. Jump 
rope rhymes are constantly being modified and brought up to date in their 
allusions and vocabula~y. Some of these allusions and some terms are retained 
permanently and remain to date the rhyme. Some are of passing charm, soon 
lose their fascination for their users and are dropped. Slang, likewise, may be 
used for a time or may remain and pass on to another generation. Most de- 
lightful is their use of colloquialisms and the modifications of coloquial usages 
and allusions as the rhymes travel from section to section. Some rhymes can 
almost be located as to origin by one who knows the colloquialisms of a sec- 
tion. 

For example, there are the rhymes which use, ‘Say, kid,’’ ‘“‘skidoo,” 
“dirty bum,” and ‘the deuce.’’ These rhymes have been reported from 
northern cities. Several rhymes from the South use ‘‘ma’am,”’ ‘“‘carried her” 
(meaning ‘‘took her’’), and ‘‘whup” for whip. ‘‘Tenements” and ‘“‘flats” 
appear in city versions while ‘‘houses’’ are in rural rhymes. In Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and New York rhymes children get a “‘slap,’’ “‘smack,’’ and ‘“‘whack,” 
while in Iowa and Missouri they get a “‘licking’’ and in North Carolina they 
are “hit’’ or ‘‘whupped.” In general, few people in the South refer to children 
as “‘kids.’’ All recorded rhymes using the word ‘‘kids’’ come from other sec- 
tions. Southern children do not speak of ‘‘an old woman.”’ In the South women 
are still ‘ladies.’ Consequently, rhymes which refer to an old woman are 
promptly changed with due rectitude to ‘‘Old lady, old lady.” 

In the world’s largest bright leaf tobacco belt, tobacco is colloquially 
called ‘’bacca ”’ and in rhymes using dialect it is spoken of as such. 


Red-headed sapsucker 
Sitting a vine, 

Wants a chew of ’bacca, 
But he won't get mine!?¢ 


* D. W. Thompson, loc. cit. Also recorded in Ohio, Jean Olive Heck, loc. cit. 
*6 Recorded in Greenville, North Carolina, 1945, 1946, by Lucy Nulton. A variant: 
Red-headed sapsucker, 
Sitting on the fence, 
Trying to make a dollar 
Out of fifteen cents. 
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When some rhymes traveled south the -er endings became broad a, as in 
“Acca, 'Bacca, ’Boom a Cracka.” 

Certain localities most closely derived from an Anglo-Saxon heritage use 
terms found in the Old English ballads, as ‘‘a-sitting,’’ ‘‘a-knocking,” ‘‘a- 
coming,” “yon,” and “tarry.’”’ Children of the south do not skip rope.” They 
“jump rope.” 

Terms used to give directions and to describe rhythms are interesting. In 
Georgia children “‘throw’”’ the rope. In North Carolina they “turn” the rope. 
In Minnesota they ‘‘swing’’ rope. New Jersey children have a special term 
for one who turns the rope all the time. He is a ‘‘steady ender.” In Pennsyl- 
yania the term “‘pepper’’ means a very rapid, strenuous rhythm. In most other 
places it is called “hot pepper” or “hot peas.” Pennsylvania coins the term 
“double Dutch” for the type of jumping where two ropes are turned simul- 
taneously in opposite directions.?” In St. Louis ‘‘Double Dutch” is jumping 
two ropes turned inwardly.** North Carolina children call this simply ‘‘jump- 
ing two ropes.’’ Children of Portland, Oregon, of about 1910 called jumping 
two ropes turned inwardly ‘“‘double French.’’ Language variations are amusing 
and probably they will serve as marks of identification if carefully traced. 

A study of jump rope rhymes should be made by selecting a few typical 
rhymes and analyzing each in detail for all its folk qualities. So many elements 
are obvious in any one rhyme that it is difficult to isolate one folk quality or 
one relationship when dealing with many rhymes. Certain rhymes as, ‘‘Mrs. 
Brown’’; ‘‘Teddy Bear”; ‘“‘Grace, Grace”; and ‘‘Charlie Chaplin Went to 
France”’ are general in their use, so far as recording has now gone. Those gen- 
erally enjoyed offer an opportunity for detailed analysis of jump rope rhymes 
similar to studies of other types of folk literature. 

Another rewarding study might be that of comparing all variants of a given 
rhyme. For instance, there are seven known variants of ‘“‘Red, White, and 
Blue.”’ All these are from North Carolina except one from New York and one 
from Iowa. Doubtless other collectors have variants of this same rhyme from 
other states. There are ten recorded variants of ‘“Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear’’ as 
well as seven variants of ‘‘Lady Moon, Lady Moon” and ‘“‘Lady Bird, Lady 
Bird,’ both of which are closely akin to ‘‘Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear.”’ In St. 
Louis ‘“Teddy Bear’”’ becomes ‘‘Old Lady,’’ but the rhyme remains the same. 
It would be interesting to note of what the variations consist, where they origi- 
nate, how they are changed by locality and other influences, and the signifi- 
cance and permanence of variations. What is the influence on the whole body 
of jump rope rhymes of a given group of children knowing many rhymes? 
How do rhymes of one locality change from year to year because of influences 
and new rhymes which come in from outside this group? (The collector should 
be careful to record the dates when a rhyme was used, as well as to gather, if 
possible, information on its age and descent.) 

How widely has a given rhyme traveled? By means of what groups did it 
travel? Summer camps, migratory families, tourist travel, and family visiting 


27 Jessie A. Mcgill, of Philadelphia, Letters to the New York Times, Apr. 28, 1946. 
28 Leah Rachel Clara Yoffie, loc. cit. 
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have long had decided influence, while during the war jump rope rhymes went 
with the families who followed the armed services, with ship yard’workers and 
factory personnel. Nothing is more fascinating than such migration of folk 
literature. In this respect jump rope rhymes are truly of modern life and 
growth. 

Yet, how old are jump rope rhymes? How long have children jumped rope? 
When did they begin making up these rhymes which captured rhythms and 
fancies? Have they come only through English-speaking folk relationships? 
Georgia children today use a grape vine for the rope. Children of England in 
1845 used a hop stem stripped of its leaves,?® while children of some sections 
today reach the quintessence of modernity and sophistication by using 
colored ropes with small bells attached. 

What has been the nature of the development of this folk literature? Has 
it come, also, from other languages, and from the children’s song and game 
traditions of other peoples? When the world is well and children have a 
chance to play normally are there children in France, Italy, Greece, “in 
Spain and far Japan” who are “‘trilling”’ their jump rope rhymes and exchang- 
ing sly comments on the idiosyncracies of adults? Since the nature of child- 
hood is, in many senses, universal, one suspects that the children of all 
countries have some form of jump rope rhymes. More data is available con- 
cerning the fact that rope was jumped than has yet been found concerning 
the sounds and words which children made while jumping, but it is not child 
nature, among most peoples, to engage in any pastime silently. 

Any one of the aspects of jump rope rhymes mentioned in this paper would 
be worthy of study. They are: form; dramatic elements (mimicry, innuendo, 
melodrama) ; humor;rhythm; subject matter; their reflection of social mores; 
historical connections; their portrayal of living conditions; their relationships 
to counting out rhymes, singing games, and oracles; the influence of Mother 
Goose; their embodiment of a living language; the folk qualities of a few 
typical rhymes; a comparison of all variants of certain rhymes; their change 
from year to year; the history of the development of jump rope rhymes; and 
their universality. Each of these offers a challenge. 

Meanwhile, collecting and recording should go on and it is well to consider 
means, methods, and techniques. Collecting and recording must be done 
directly, as with any other forms of folk expression. Jump rope rhymes cannot 
be studied at secondhand. They must come from the children who use them 
through a person closely associated with groups of children at play. They can- 
not be secured in their true significance through questionaries, by brief visits 
to a playground, or by quizzing individual children. When the individual 
child is questioned, he is likely to become self-conscious or to give only a 
rhyme or part of rhyme which he thinks the collector wants. He is likely to 


29 Joseph Strutt, Sports and Pastimes of the People of England, 1845. ‘Rope skipping is prob- 
ably very ancient. It is performed by a rope held by both ends, that is, one end in each hand, and 
thrown forward or backward over the head and under the feet alternately. Boys often contend 
for superiority of skill in this game, and he who passes the rope about most times without inter- 
ruption is the conqueror. In the hop season, a hopstem stripped of its leaves is used instead of a 
rope, and in my opinion it is preferable.” 
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forget parts which he recalls naturally when playing. If he is a very young 
child he is inclined to improvise as fancy dictates at that particular moment, 
for, after all, the very young child does not participate in the jumping, he 
merely looks on and he is living at a very changeable stage when form does 
not matter to him. 

Most rhymes must be acted to be fully appreciated for their charm of 
drama and their grace of movement. All actions should be carefully recorded. 
Many rhymes are elusive of spirit. Some are so volatile as to be almost as 
puzzling in their recording as is children’s music. A sound-movie recording 
would be delightful if it could be captured without the children’s knowing it. 

The interpreter of jump rope rhymes must be someone who can live in both 
the child world and the adult world; who can recognize differences and de- 
marcation lines between child creation and adult interference. He must know 
child development well enough to distinguish the art form of a group from 
the individual patter of a single very young child. 

The record should include, as nearly as possible, all the rhymes used by a 
given community of children. As in all good collecting, records should be 
dated and collections should be made over a series of years. Much could be 
learned by such comparative study. Collections should be recorded where 
they will be available to all for study. 

Seen through the eyes of the collector of folk literature, of the sociologist, 
and of the student of child life, jump rope rhymes are instructive as well as 
fascinating. They are the folk literature of American childhood—perhaps of 
universal childhood. 


East Carolina Teachers College, 
Greenville, North Carolina 





FOLK BELIEFS REGARDING WEATHER IN 
SOUTHEASTERN ILLINOIS 


By LELAH ALLISON 


Because at least part of our folklore is not behind us, but is growing up 
around us in a diversified cultural milieu all the time, some current incidents 
are worth collecting, for that which rises in the present will soon be a part of 
the past, and much of it will be lost unless collected now. Tales or beliefs 
constitute folklore if they function in the emotional life of the people and are 
colored by fantasy and figure in the lives and beliefs of the folk. The first 
number of the Journal of American Folklore (Vol. 1 [1888], 5) emphasizes the 
need of keeping all these traditions, historical reminiscences of a place, and 
scraps of information as valuable to a historian of American life. 

It may be the fact that southeastern Illinois is located geographically so 
that it has from time to time experienced extremes in weather conditions 
that has made the people weather conscious. It is true that many weather 
tales play a part in the lives and beliefs of the people of that section of the 
state. Although it is not contended that some of these tales belong to that 
section alone, they do play a part in the folk life of that region, and they do 
open a realm as fresh and as fascinating as any pages which have delighted 
children or furnished subjects of study for maturer minds. These tales are a 
part of the record of the interests, manners, customs, and culture of the peo- 
ple of southeastern Illinois and do give expression to at least part of their 
social beliefs and prejudices. The people, having experienced extremes of 
heat and cold, droughts and wet seasons, remember the extreme conditions 
and weave them into their folk tales. These are only a part of the tales which 
are colored by weather conditions. 


Cyclone Carries Girl over Church Steeple 


On June 4, 1877, a cyclone struck Mr. Carmel, Illinois, killing nineteen 
people and injuring seventy-five others. Mrs. Annie Nisenhoff Jordan often 
told her experiences of that afternoon to anyone who enjoyed unusual tales. 
She had attended Longfellow School, but because the sky had become very 
dark and threatening, school had been dismissed early, and the children had 
been told to hurry home. She walked the one block up hill along Fourth 
Street to the corner of Market. By that time the wind had become terrific. 
As she started across the street, it picked her up like a toy balloon and lifted 
her high into the air all in one instant. She had no time to think. She felt her 
breath almost whirled out of her as the giant power of the wind started to 
carry her toward the east; she was conscious all the time. She saw the steeple 
of what was then the Methodist Church right in front of her. Her foot touched 
the top of the steeple as she was lifted over it by the giant power, and then 
just as suddenly she was set down safely in the street a block farther east, 
unhurt. The storm had happened so suddenly that she had had no time to 
be frightened until her sky ride was over. She never forgot her ride and would 
repeat the story to any listener. 
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Eclipse Frightens Girls and Puts Chickens to Roost 


Mrs. Mary Vincent Hallam of Edwards County, Illinois, liked to tell her 
girlhood experiences of a total eclipse, which happened sometime in the early 
1870's. She and her sisters were hoeing corn. Although the sun was bright, 
it began to darken, but there were no clouds in the sky. The girls noticed the 
approaching darkness, although the sun was high in the sky, and a deep fear 
seized them. Because their father had told them to hoe corn, they continued 
to work, glancing from time to time at the disappearing maker of light. They 
had never heard of an eclipse, but they had heard stories, especially at camp 
meetings, of the time when the world would come to an end, and as the day 
became darker they thought that the end of time had come. Their fright 
grew greater with the increasing darkness, and they spoke in whispers to each 
other too scared to think. Suddenly they flung down their hoes and raced for 
the house. As they passed the chicken house they noticed that the chickens 
had gone to roost. 

The girls huddled together in the house and spoke in awed whispers expect- 
ing some great calamity to sweep down upon them suddenly and bring an 
end to everything. While they waited in terror they realized that it was grow- 
ing lighter again. Hope returned to them, and they peered outside at the 
reappearing sun. As more and more light came back to earth, the chickens 
flew down from their roost, after their very short night, and cackled foolishly. 
The girls returned to the corn field. 


Foretells Weather for the Year 


Mrs. Rhoda Smith of Wayne County, Illinois, had a method of telling 
weather conditions for the coming of each new year, and she often spread the 
news to her neighbors so that they might know what to expect and plan their 
garden and field planting accordingly. 

On each New Year’s day she took twelve onions and removed their tops; 
she placed them in a row and sprinkled salt on each and let them stand a few 
days. The first onion represented January, the second, February, etc. If an 
onion soaked in the salt, the month represented by that onion would be wet, 
if not, dry. 


Foretells Fruit Crop on Christmas Day 


James D. Glover reminds his neighbors each Christmas day that if the 
sun shines through the fruit trees at noon on that day that there will be plenty 
of fruit the following season. If the sun is semi-clouded, the fruit crop will be 
cut in half. If the clouds cover the sun so that there is no sunshine through the 
trees, there will be no fruit. He insists that his prophecy never fails. 


Crowing Roosters Foretell Change in Weather 


The belief is common in southeastern Illinois that if roosters crow an ex- 
cessive amount, especially a short time after dark, that weather conditions 
will soon change, often to rain. 
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New Moon Foretells Amount of Rainfall 


Another common belief in that section of the state is the position of the 
crescent of a new moon in foretelling the amount of rainfall for the coming 
month. If the points of the moon are turned up enough so that an Indian 
could hang his powder horn on the point without its slipping off, the weather 
will be dry; no rain could spill out. If the point of the moon is turned down 
enough so that the powder horn would slip off if it were hung on the bright 
tip, there will be plenty of rainfall; the water could spill out. 


Foretells Winter Weather by Corn Husks 


Manley McKibben, Wayne County, insisted that the condition of the corn 
husks each autumn would foretell the coming winter weather. If the husks 
were thick and held tight to the ear of corn, the winter would be severe and 
cold. If the husks were light and hung loosely to the ear of corn, the winter 
would be moderate. That is a fairly common belief in that section. 


Cold Tuesday Was the Worst of All 


The most remarkable cold weather tale is told of cold Tuesday, December 
20, 1836, because of the suddenness in which the extreme change of weather 
took place. Several accounts of the incident can be found in old newspaper 
files. The cold swept the eastern half of southern Illinois and the western part 
of Indiana. The Danville, Illinois Register reported the Reverend Mr. Kings- 
bury’s story of the event twenty-one years later. The Mt. Carmel, Illinois 
Register reprinted the tale February 16, 1916. 

Mr. Kingsbury said that the weather had been unseasonably warm on 
Monday, softening the snow. Before daylight on Tuesday it began to rain and 
continued until four in the afternoon. The ground was covered with mud and 
slush; the streams were high and rising rapidly. Suddenly an ominous looking 
cloud arose in the west and approached at a rapid rate of speed. On its ap- 
proach all wet things congealed. Running water froze in fantastic shapes in- 
stantly. Albert Gilbert was crossing the prairie from Bickwell’s to Sugar Creek 
with a drove of hogs. Before the roaring cloud approached, the hogs and 
horses became uneasy and showed great apprehension of approaching danger. 
When the cloud came, the hogs huddled together and refused to move, as 
their best defense from the storm on an open prairie. Some perished during 
the night. Those on the outside of the pile had to be cut loose because they 
were frozen stiff. 

Other papers reported that birds caught standing in the muddy slush when 
the sudden change came were frozen in the ground so that they could not 
move. 

The Danville paper stated that a man from McCleansboro started to put 
on a wet overcoat as the storm struck but that it was dashed away from him 
landing head up and arms outstretched like a man. 


McKendree College, 
Lebanon, Illinois 
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WORK IN PROGRESS: 1947 


CoMPILED BY HERBERT HALPERT 


The following projects were reported to the American Folklore Society's 
Committee on Research in Folklore for 1947: 


Vicente T. Acosta is recording Spanish romances and corridos in Arizona for his 
Master’s thesis at the University of Arizona. 

William L. Alderson is collecting ballads and songs from the Pacific Northwest 
(Oregon and Washington). So far he has about 100 songs, of which some 15 or 
20 are recorded on discs. He is transcribing and annotating some of the rarer items 
for early publication. 

Hope Emily Allen states: ‘‘I hope to complete for publication copies of some Oneida 
tales 1 was told years ago, and also some notes which are an overflow of work done 
on the influence of superstition on vocabulary when an editor of the Early Modern 
English Dictionary.” . 

Lelah Allison has been compiling a book of Southern Illinois tales ‘‘which includes a 
chapter on the value of collecting folk literature and a collection of different types 
of tales: tall tales, historical stories, supernatural stories, wild animal tales, and a 
miscellaneous group.” 

Russell K. Alspach is preparing an article on ‘Yeats and the Cuchulain legend.” 

J. W. Ashton is editing a collection of Missouri folklore collected by Ruth Ann 
Musick, and is ‘‘resuming in a tentative way a study of the fable which will have 
some ramifications in folklore.” 

Fred H. Barton writes: “I have just finished, and am editing a book called Music in 
the Central Andes, which will deal primarily with the evolution of music in that 
region . . . and show research done in the native music of Ecuador, Peru, and a part 
of Bolivia... .’’ The book will include 80 musical examples, 20 each of the follow- 
ing types: purely indigenous music preserved by tradition, ritual songs showing 
Christian influence, mestizo songs, and ‘‘Misica criolla.” 

Julia Beazley has just completed a series of sketches for The Handbook of Texas. 

E. C. Beck writes that his latest volume on lumberjacks and their literature, en- 
titled Lore of the Lumberwoods, is now in press for publication this spring. 

Gladys F. Blakely reports for the Michigan Folklore Society that between five and 
six hundred items have been recorded for the bibliography of Michigan folklore, 
which has been in progress several years. References for possible inclusion will be 
welcomed. 

Howard Bloomfield, graduate student at the University of California at Los Angeles, 
has begun active collecting as the first holder of the Yivo Fellowship in Jewish 
Folklore. 

Ralph S. Boggs, who spent the summer lecturing on Hispanic and Spanish-American 
folklore at the University of New Mexico, reports that he collected much Spanish- 
New Mexican folklore through his students. His rapid survey of the Spanish 
villages there showed a wealth of material awaiting collectors. 

B. H. Bronson is nearing the completion of a comprehensive musical companion 
to F. J. Child’s The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, with general introduction, 
analytical headnotes, texts, and tunes. 

John Lee Brooks has been working for some time on a checklist of North American 
folk-heroes and similar figures. 

Dorothy Moulding Brown, who for many years assisted her husband, the late 
Charles Edward Brown, in the publication of folklore booklets, is continuing this 
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work. These are being issued under the name of the Wisconsin Folklore Society and 
comprise reprints of Dr. Brown’s work as well as new titles. 

Margaret M. Bryant, Chairman of the Committee on Proverbial Sayings, American 
Dialect Society, is directing the collection of materials in the United States and 
Canada for a dictionary of proverbial expressions. She is assisted by chairmen for 
the various states and provinces. Lack of space prohibits their listing here. 

Helen M. Callenius devoted a chapter of her Master’s thesis for Cornell University to 
Benét’s use of folklore in ‘“‘John Brown’s Body.” 

Donald Moore Chambers is engaged in a long-term project, the compilation of 
American square and country dances, emphasizing similarities and variations 
throughout the country. 

Paul Chapman is preparing a manuscript, ‘‘Tales of My Uncle Harley,” which will 
consist of tall tales from the Marietta region, southwest Ohio. 

Lucille H. Charles is doing a series of studies of primitive drama, based on the Cross- 
Cultural Survey, Institute of Human Relations, Yale University. Of the dozen 
projected studies, two have been published in this journal, a third is completed, and 
a fourth is in preparation. 

J. Wesley Childers reports that Indiana University has accepted for publication in 
its Folklore Series his manuscript, Motif Index of the Cuentos of Juan Timoneda. 

Calvin Claudel is planning a book of Louisiana French folk tales. 

Ben C. Clough is collecting ‘instances of ‘Escaped Literature,’ meaning legends sup- 
posedly folkloristic, which were actually (and demonstrably) constructed in a 
writer’s study. Rip Van Winkle and Peter Rugg are good examples—first the 
art-tale, and then the supposed legend of the Catskills, Newburyport, or what not.” 

Helen Creighton has been recording folklore in Nova Scotia for the National Museum 
of Canada. She is currently preparing her report on the summer’s collecting in the 
southwest end of the province, where she found tales, legends, customs, supersti- 
tions, square dances, songs, etc. 

Saralyn Ruth Daly is preparing an edition of the English translation of Peter Com- 
estor’s Genesis, found in a MS of St. John’s College, Cambridge, with a study of 
the apocryphal and folkloristic expansions of the Bible text. 

Levette J. Davidson writes: ‘‘I am now collecting hermit stories, Colorado place- 
name data, Western proverbial sayings, stories of premature burials, etc.”’ 

J. Frank Dobie is writing a book on the coyote that will include both folklore and 
natural history. 

Ernest S. Dodge is preparing an article on children’s jump rope songs in Essex County 
Massachusetts; collecting general material on Maine Coast folklore; and collecting 
material from the Northeastern Algonkian Indians, particularly Micmac. 

Richard Dorson is working on a manuscript on the folk traditions of Michigan’s 
Upper Peninsula. The isolated situation and the many national and occupational 
groups provide, he says, unique collecting opportunities. 

Mrs. Henry S. Drinker has devoted four chapters of her forthcoming book, Music and 
Women: The Story of Women in Their Relation to Music, to the musical activities 
of primitive women. 

Marjorie Edgar has continued her collecting of Finnish folk songs and folklore in 
Minnesota this year, with some recording (for the Folk Arts Foundation) of Fin- 
nish and Polish folk songs. She is also continuing to translate Finnish folk tales, 
and is working on local Swedish lumberjack songs of about fifty years ago. 

M. B. Emeneau is continuing his series of articles, ‘Studies in the Folk-Tales of 
India,” with special reference to the tales and motifs in his Kota Texts. He hopes 
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to begin preparing for publication within the year his Toda Texts and Toda Song 
Texts. 

Sam Eskin reports: ‘‘My itinerary is rather casual. I wander about the country in a 
house trailer, with recording equipment and guitar, and pick up folk songs where 
I can find them, and sing them to whoever will listen.” 

W. N. Fenton writes that he has ‘“‘submitted tales to the New York Folklore Quarterly 
(Letters to an ethnologist’s children).”’ 

Austin Fife has completed his book on Mormon folklore, Saints of Sage and Saddle, 
and continues with his collection and classification of Mormon folk songs. (See also 
Lauridsen.) 

George M. Foster is preparing a report on the current status of folklore studies in 
Mexico. Later he hopes to prepare ‘‘a collection of stories, riddles, etc., collected 
in the ex-Tarascan, now Mestizo, village of Tzintzuntzan, Michoacan. Most of the 
material is of European origin.”’ 

Newton Gaines is collecting college songs featuring mathematics, the sciences, and 
engineering, and will appreciate any assistance from other collectors. 

Clark M. Garber has just completed his second volume of Eskimo legends and stories, 
one of the products of his studies of Eskimo culture made while he was Superintend- 
ent of Eskimo Education in Alaska. 

A. H. Gayton is making a study of Portuguese religious festivals in California. 

James A. Geary, with the aid of his interpreter, this summer made a complete re- 
reading of the Fox text described in the 1946 Work in Progress Report, correcting 
errors in transcription and translation. The indexing of forms and motifs and prep- 
aration of the manuscript for publication will require more than a year’s work. He 
also reports: “‘Mr. Hamill Kenny, of the University of Maryland, is studying 
Algonquian under my direction, as an aid to the preparation of a work on the Place- 
Names of Maryland, many of which are of Algonquian origin.” 

Frances Gillmor, Chairman of the Folklore Committee of the University of Arizona, 
reports that this inter-departmental faculty group continues to collect folklore for 
a state archive through the schools. 

Frank Goodwyn is now collecting the folklore of Spanish-speaking people in Chicago, 
using a wire recorder and getting word-for-word versions in Spanish. 

Barbara Greene is making a study of the acculturation of African music in the West 
Indies. 

A. I. Hallowell writes: ‘‘In collaboration with Dr. Seymour Klebanoff (Psychology 
Dept., Northwestern University) and Mrs. Hallowell, I have been exploring the 
possibility of making a systematic and quantifiable analysis of the themes of a body 
of myths and tales analogous to a procedure for analyzing the stories elicited from 
individuals by means of the thematic apperception test. A preliminary study of my 
folklore collection from a northern Ojibwa group (Berens River) and some other 
collections strongly suggests that significant psychological inferences can be made 
which check with those obtained by projective techniques (Rorschach, TAT) and 
other types of observations.” 

Herbert Halpert is revising for publication two completed manuscripts: one on New 
Jersey folk tales and legends, the other on New York City children’s rhymes and 
singing games. He has recently collected some folk tales in Delaware, Ohio. 

Wayland D. Hand is editing the section on superstitions and popular beliefs for the 
Frank C. Brown Collection of North Carolina folklore, and is also working on a 
general dictionary of American superstitions. An article “‘Songs of the Butte 
Miners,” will be completed during 1948. 
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J. Woodrow Hassell, Jr., is engaged in a comparative study of the literary versions in 
world literature of ‘‘The Story of the Imprisoned Demon” which will be of mono. 
graph length. 

Charles Haywood has completed for publication a two-volume Bibliography of Ameri- 
can Folklore and Folksong, which was a number of years in preparation. He writes: 
“Volume I deals with the lore and music of the American Indian north of Mexico, 
The classification, distribution, and arrangement of material is based on the Cul- 
ture Area Divisions, each tribe within an area discussed alphabetically, according 
to general studies, special studies, legends, myths, tales, etc. Volume II deals with 
the folklore and folk songs of the American people north of Mexico, including Can- 
ada. The classification is regional, arranging the material according to states, 
alphabetically in each region.”’ Material is also classified as Negro, Spanish-Ameri- 
can, Cowboy, Lumberjack, etc. The sub-classifications deal with all aspects of 
folklore. About seventy per cent of the 20,000 entries are annotated. Mr. Haywood 
conducts a course in American folklore and folk songs, in which his students carry 
on individual and group collecting assignments locally. He hopes to have some of 
the resulting material ready for publication soon. 

Virginia Hitchcock Hermann js working on a special study of Chinese music. 

Melville J. Herskovits reports: ‘‘Mrs. Herskovits and I are preparing our large col- 
lection of Dahomean stories and myths for publication and hope to have this job 
completed by the end of the current academic year.” 

George Herzog is completing his book, Music in Primitive Society, written undera 
Guggenship Fellowship and is continuing his work on Pima Indian music and 
poetry. Several graduate students are doing special studies under his guidance. He 
reports that the editorial work on Béla Barték’s book of Yugoslav folk music is 
finished and that early publication is promised. 

Lily M. Hoffman’s Master’s thesis (Cornell University), completed this summer, is 
based on a collection of the Lore of Cattaraugus County, New York. 

Lester Hubbard is continuing his study of Mormon songs, and is working on an 
article about Child ballads found in Utah. 

A. P. Hudson is editing, in collaboration with H. M. Belden (University of Missouri), 
the ballads and songs in the Frank C. Brown Collection of North Carolina Folklore 
tentatively announced for publication by Duke Univerity in 1948. He has in press 
an article, ‘Folklore, North America,” for Chamber's Encyclopedia, and a chapter 
on folklore for 4 Literary History of the United States. 

George Pullen Jackson announces his responsibility for the authenticity of a full- 
length sound film, now in preparation, of the American folk singing institution 
known as “Sacred Harp” singing. The film, which will be made by The Southern 
Educational Film Production Service, in co-operation with the University of 
Georgia, will use actual participants to show the singing conventions and home 
gatherings as they now exist, and will show by means of flashbacks the history of 
the group music customs. 

M. Jagendorf has been collecting materials for an anthology of brief plays based on 
folk tales. Contributions will be welcomed; sources must be given. He has compiled 
a group from the northeastern states and at present is searching for plays from the 
Southeast. 

Svatava Pirkov4-Jakobson states that her manuscripts on the following subjects are 
scheduled to appear: (1) Folklore and personality: life and creative work of an 
outstanding peasant woman who lived 20 years in a Slovak village and 50 years in 
New York; (2) The songs of the Czech and Slovak people in New York and vicinity; 
(3) American influence on Czech popular song; (4) Critical survey of new publica- 
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tions about Czechslovak Folklore; (5) Introductory survey of Slavic folklore. 
Field work in the Department of Slavic Languages, under the direction of Mrs. 
Jakobson and her husband, Roman Jakobson, will consist in the continuation of 
systematic recording and study of Slavic folklore in New York; the building up of 
archives of phonographic and written records, popular written and printed song- 
books, and ethnographic photographs; preparation of a representative record album 
of Slavic folklore; and the production of a film: ‘‘The Life and Lore of the New 
York Czechs and Slovaks.” Three graduate students directed by Mrs. Jacobson 
are conducting independent projects in Slavic folklore. 

William Hugh Jansen is preparing a monograph on the legend of ‘“‘Oregon” Smith, a 
folk-hero of Indiana and Illinois. 

Aili Johnson has completed a prose translation of the Kalevala which will be published 
early in 1948, and is now making a study of the folklore of the Kalevala, with a 
complete list of motifs. Through the International Institute of Flint, Michigan, 
she is collecting folk tales and folk songs from twenty-five ethnic groups, utilizing 
as much as possible collectors from within the various national and racial groups. 

Iva Jones is preparing for publication a group of Negro ghost stories from Ohio. 

Alice E. Kennelly submitted a manuscript on Kentucky folklore as her Master’s 
thesis at Cornell. 

Edwin C. Kirkland is editing his recordings of folk songs from Knoxville, Tennessee. 

A. Klancar is collecting and studying Serbo-Croatian and Slovenian folklore, espe- 
cially the epic tradition, in New York and its vicinity. 

May A. Klipple reports that she has collected proverbs from many of her students, 
but that the material is not yet organized for publication. 

Sarah Gertrude Knott writes that her book, American Festivals and Folklore, will be 
published early next year. It will contain ‘‘stories of festivals, plus music, dances, 
songs, legends, superstitions, etc., chiefly old American, but with a division on the 
new.” 

Alexander H. Krappe® reports that a number of his folklore studies are forthcoming 
in several European and American philological and folklore journals. 

Herbert Krause writes: ‘I am gathering material on superstitions, folkways, and 
customs, charms and sayings, and songs as they used to be found in the Red River 
and Minnesota River Valleys, to be used as part of the background for a novel of 
the oxcart trails.” 

Gertrude Kurath lists as her long-range project a publication on the ceremonial dances 
of the American Indian: their choreography, music, provenience. She is pres- 
ently supplementing by literary research her field work on Mexican Moriscas, and 
is preparing for publication observed materials on Sauk and Fox dances. 

William Kurath and Edward Spicer, of the German and Anthropology Departments, 
University of Arizona, are working on Coyote tales in the Sonoran languages. 

B. Lattimer is making a comparative study, in New York City, of Slavic wedding 
songs in America and in their home countries. 

Cora Lauridsen is making a study of Mormon music, based on the collections of Aus- 
tin and Alta Fife, for her Master’s thesis at Occidental College. She writes that a 
large local collecting project is being planned with the assistance of the Library of 
Congress. 

MacEdward Leach is working on ‘‘Folklore in Medieval Romance.” 

Maria Leach is general editor for a Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology, and Legend, 
which is to appear in the fall of 1948. It will contain between 5000 and 8000 entries 
from the folklore of all peoples, and 25 or more general articles by well-known 
folklorists. ‘“The entries for definition will include not only folk stories and songs, 
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but also some of the most important or widespread specific characters and incidents 
(motifs) out of story and song, gods, heroes, specific culture heroes; also beliefs, 
superstitions, rituals, festivals, ceremonies, dances, etc.” Some of the principal 
contributors and their subjects follow: Marius Barbeau (French folklore), B. A. 
Botkin (American folklore), Aurelio M. Espinosa (Spanish folklore), George M, 
Foster (Indian folklore of Mexico and Central America), Theodor Gaster (Semitic 
folklore), George Herzog (folk songs), Alexander H. Krappe™ (European folklore), 
Alfred Métraux (South American Indian folklore), Archer Taylor (Germanic 
folklore), Katherine Luomala (Australian Aboriginal mythology and Melanesian 
folklore), Erminie Voegelin (North American Indian folklore), Melville J. Hersko- 
vits, R. A. Waterman, and W. R. Bascom (Negro folklore). 

Barbara Lee is making a study of the folk songs of New York State for her Master's 
degree in English and Music at Cornell University. 

Hector Lee reports that teachers taking his summer course in Western American 
Folklore accumulated materials on place names, outlaws, local heroes, lost mines, 
ghost towns, and gold mining days. The collection is available for examination at 
Chico State College, California. 

Elaine Lambert Lewis writes that her book written under a Guggenheim Fellowship 
is developing into one on New York City Folklore, as well as folk song. She has 
been doing intensive library research and some oral collecting. 

The Library of Congress, Folklore Section, reports the following activities. “In 
its first year, the Folklore Section has been somewhat limited in cultivating the 
field of general folklore, as no additions to the staff could be made. It did, however, 
incorporate in the collection the folklore files accumulated by the WPA. It has also 
furnished a certain amount of reference service by correspondence and to readers 
with broad interests in the subject. The present plan of the Folklore Section is to 
encourage the establishment of regional archives at such logical institutions as 
universities, state historical societies, and libraries.” The projects which have been 
initiated with such institutions during the past year and are now under way in- 
clude: University of California at Los Angeles Recording Project, under the direc- 
tion of Wayland D. Hand; Wayne University Recording Project, under the direc- 
tion of Thelma G. James; University of Arizona Recording Project, under the 
direction of Frances Gillmor; University of New Mexico Recording Project, under 
the direction of J. D. Robb and Arthur L. Campa; Radio House of the University 
of Texas Recording Project; and New York Public Library Recording Project. 
Various visitors to the Folklore Section who possessed material valuable to the 
collections made recordings in the studio of the Recording Laboratory. Certain 
manufacturing difficulties at present prevent making an announcement of the ten 
new albums awaiting publication. It is hoped that they can be released in the Spring 
at which time an over-all catalog describing all the albums published will be issued. 

Esther Lindquist is writing a Master’s dissertation at Cornell on Swedish folklore 
collected in Jamestown, New York. 

Alan Lomax reports the following activities: (1) Re-editing of Folksong, U. S. A., 
by John A. Lomax, Ruth and Charles Seeger, and himself, which includes 100,000 
words of descriptive commentary on the songs; (2) An article on contemporary folk 
music for the Book of Knowledge Yearbook; (3) An article on the recent development 
of the folklore field in the United States for the Encyclopedia Britannica; (4) 
Production and presentation of the Midnight Special folk music series in Town 
Hall for People’s Songs; (5) Editing of albums for Decca Records, Inc., e.g., 
Listen to Our Story, Mountain Frolic, Burl Ives, Josh White, Roustabout Songs, 
Cowboy Dances, Bayou Ballads, Cousin Emmy Kentucky Mountain Ballads, 
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Richard Dyer-Bennet, Twentieth Century Minstrel, Sodbusters, and Sea Chanties, 
and preparing of a catalog of folk music for early publication; (6) Continuation of 
work on a book, Salt of the Earth, concerned with Southern Negro folk artists; 
(7) Collaboration with Carl Sandburg on a people’s portrait of Abraham Lincoln 
for C. B. S.; (8) Preparation of a theoretical essay on folklore. 

C. Grant Loomis says that his book, White Magic: An Introduction to the Folklore of 
Christian Legend, has been accepted for publication by the Mediaeval Academy of 
America. The volume probably will appear in 1948. 

R. H. Lowie reports that William D. Hohenthal will translate a Portuguese manu- 
script by C. Nimuendaja on the Takuna Indians of the Upper Amazon area. 

Bascom Lamar Lunsford is preparing a book to be called Memory Collection, which 
is a transcription of more than roo traditional ballads and folk songs from western 
North Carolina recorded for the Library of Congress. Scott Wiseman of Chicago is 
doing the musical transcriptions. Mr. Lunsford is also preparing for publication a 
book on mountain square dancing. Frances Lynne is his editorial collaborator for 
both books. 

Frances Lynne is writing a story about John Lair’s Renfro Valley folklore community 
and radio project, at Renfro Valley, Kentucky. Mr. Lair was the first to present 
native mountain singers on radio programs, and has broadcast mountain music 
from Renfro Valley since 1938. (See also Lunsford.) 

Ward Magleby has been collecting materials relating to early-day entertainment 
around Manti, Utah, a district in which Scandinavian peoples have always pre- 
dominated. 

Mabel Major is continuing her collecting of British ballads in Texas, and now has 
about 40 ballads, with a number of variants for several of them. 

Sister Marie Ursule writes that her thesis Le Folklore des Lavalois is being published 
in Montreal. 

Margot Mayo is transcribing the material she collected at a Shaker work camp in the 
Berkshires during the past summer, and is still working on materials from her col- 
lecting in Kentucky last year. Her first book on square dancing is undergoing revi- 
sion, and she is doing research for a book on the shape-note hymn. She is also work- 
ing on the history of the fiddle tune as it has passed through the ballad opera, the 
folk song, and the shape-note hymn. 

David McAllister is working on a study of the Peyote Cult and its music, for his doc- 
toral thesis at Columbia University. 

W. L. McAtee is preparing ‘a dictionary of American bird names with special em- 
phasis on folk names” and has compiled ‘‘a good deal of general folklore on birds.” 

Alfred Métraux has recently finished a study on the distribution of several South 
American motifs (origin of mankind, agriculture, death, etc.). He is engaged in 
editing Mile Marcelin’s bulky material on vodu mythology, with the intention of 
publishing the collection of tales and anecdotes about vodu deities. Dr. Métraux 
also expects to publish the description of several Haitian vodu ceremonies which he 
witnessed last year. 

William Marion Miller lists the following projects: a study of ‘‘cures’”’ in Southwestern 
Ohio; weather lore in Southwestern Ohio; and the folklore of Morgan’s raid. 

Berta Montero-Sanchez will be preparing this year the materials resulting from her 
field work in Cuba during the past summer. She was particularly interested in 
collecting the tales, proverbs, riddles, and décimas of the Cuban Negroes. 

Clifford Moore writes that he has submitted to his publisher Myths and Superstitions 
in Zoology, a large source book designed as a permanent reference text, to which 
many zoologists and folklorists have contributed articles. It is divided into the 
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following sections: mammals, birds, snakes, miscellaneous reptiles, toads, and 
earthworms, insects, spiders and scorpions, water animals, prehistoric animals, and 
animals and the weather. The origin, development and present-day ramifications 
of over 625 superstitions are discussed. A critical bibliography is included, and the 
book is fully documented. 

Ruth Ann Musick has been collecting ballads, tales, superstitions, and home remedies 
in the vicinity of Fairmont, West Virginia, and hopes to have a number of ballads 
(texts and melodies) ready for publication by January. She reports two projects in 
Iowa folklore: a group of ballads and stories told of an Iowa folk character. Her 
book-length collection of Missouri folklore is being edited for publication by Dean 
J. W. Ashton. 

Janice Neal is working on a book about the lore of Otsego County, New York. 
Marguerite Olney, Curator of the Helen Hartness Flanders Collection of Ballads and 
Folk songs at Middlebury College, reports that the archive now has 5579 items, 
2643 of them mechanical recordings covering ballads, religious songs, game songs, 
fiddle tunes, campaign and temperance songs, Shaker songs, and the general folk- 
lore of New England. A number of Russian ballads and folk songs sung by native 
singers living in New England have also been recorded. In an effort to augment 
knowledge of the singer and his personality, sound moving pictures of informants 
will be made soon. The same technique will be used to record the traditional per- 
formance of square dances. Two books are in preparation: one of New England 
ballads and songs, the other of Russian ballads and songs. The archive intends to 
issue an unpretentious bulletin to keep folklorists apprised of New England folklore 
activities. It also hopes that several record albums of New England ballads and 
folk songs will be available for distribution by the end of 1947. 

T. M. Pearce will be editing the New Mexico Folklore Record for 1947-48. He has 
considerable material for a paper he hopes to prepare this year on the mal hijo 
theme (the disobedient son motif) in Spanish Southwestern folklore. Assistance in 
the form of additional material from other collectors is invited. 

Rowena Beryl Peterson has completed a manuscript on the folklore of the northern 
border of New York State, to be called ‘‘The Lore of Jefferson County, New York.” 
She continues to collect folklore from the people of that area. ‘At present,” she 
writes, ‘“‘I am trying to decide whether there is folklore in industry or industry in 
folklore.” 

Sarah Pinckney is working on A Classification of the Folk Motifs in the Heptameron as 
her Master’s thesis at the University of South Carolina. 

Priscilla L. Rabethge writes that the New Hampshire Folk Federation is planning a 
conference and its annual Folk Festival. 

Samuel X. Radbill, M.D., reports succinctly: ‘Pediatric folklore.”’ 

Vance Randolph has begun publication of his Ozark Folksongs, through the State 
Historical Society of Missouri. The collection, which is to be issued in four volumes 
in a limited edition, includes 1644 texts and 828 tunes recorded over a period of 
twenty-five years. It is believed to be the largest collection so far produced from a 
single state. Volume I, containing British ballads and songs, edited by Floyd C. 
Shoemaker and Frances G. Emberson, has already been published. Volume II, 
which will include songs about murderers and outlaws, Negro songs, Civil War 
songs, and temperance songs, is to appear in 1948. The final volumes will be de- 
voted to songs in lighter vein, play-party songs, and brush-arbor music. 

Julian Lee Rayford spent the past summer doing field work in Bayou la Batre, a 
fishing village near Mobile, Alabama. He is now writing a book on the history of the 
town told through legends. 
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Ruth Rubin recently gathered together a number of her informants for the first 
Library of Congress recording of Yiddish folk songs. 

W. Rudy is collecting and studying Ukranian beliefs and rituals in New York City 
and vicinity. 

Corinne Saucier is collecting French folk songs in Avoyelles Parish, Louisiana, re- 
cording them by machine. She hopes to get stories also. 

Charles Seeger writes: ‘‘The two current jobs are correcting music proof of Folk 
Songs of the United States, to appear in November, and preparing the final table of 
contents for the American Ballad Book. 

George E. Simpson is writing a book, The Haitian Peasant. 

Grace Partridge Smith is engaged in research for the coming year (1947-48) inthe 
Library of Congress, ‘‘preparing a selected list of variants of familiar folk and fairy 
tales for the use of the storyteller. The list’’ she adds, ‘‘will give a brief digest of each 
story and will be preceded by chapters designed to give the lay reader a better 
understanding of fairy tales and their make-up.” 

C. L. Sonnichsen will include some folklore, particularly lost mine legends, in the 
historical book he is preparing about the Tularosa Basin of New Mexico. 

Sigmund Spaeth is completing his book, A History of Popular Music in America, for 
publication in the spring. He reports, ‘‘It will contain many references to American 
folk-music, besides showing the folk significance of the popular tunes of each era 
(going back to 1755).” 

Katherine Spencer’s Reflection of Social Life in the Navajo Origin Myth is being 
published as University of New Mexico Publications in Anthropology, No. 3. 

Felix Sper has completed for publication a survey of the regional drama of the 
United States. ‘‘This is the first attempt to analyze the unclassified material of 
pageant, playlet and play which expresses the native life of every physiographic 
unit of the country. A number of plays are drawn from the mythical exploits of 
such folk-heroes as Paul Bunyan, Pecos Bill, John Henry, Billy the Kid, Johnny 
Appleseed, etc.”’ 

Charles Speroni is currently working on a study of San Francisco’s celebration of 
Columbus Day, ‘‘a very colorful traditional pageant which has been variously 
portrayed in that city since 1869.’’ He is also engaged in collecting Italian ‘‘Wel- 
lerisms’’ and Italian proverbs containing “‘three things,” ‘‘four things,’’ etc. 

Amos Taub is collecting texts and making translations of the Bat-man Songs of the 
Papago Indians for his Master’s thesis at the University of Arizona. 

Sol Tax writes that the volume of his folklore material on Panajachel, Guatemala, to 
be called World View is about two-thirds finished. There is some folklore in the 
materials on Chichicastenango being published this fall in Microfilm Collection of 
Materials on Middle American Cultural Anthropology, No. 16. Also being pre- 
pared for publication are: materials of Juan de Dios Rosales, on San Pedro la La- 
guna, Guatemala; and materials of Calixta Guiteras Holmes, Fernando Camara B., 
and Richard Pozas A. on the Tzeltal-Tzotzil towns of Chiapas. 

Harold Thompson is writing a book which will treat of the folklore of New York 
state by national groups, beginning with the Dutch. 

Mary E. Tobin is working on the folklore of Clinton County, New York, for her 
Master’s thesis at Cornell University. 

Francis G. Townsend is making a study of the “Wife of Bath’s Tale” in the light of 
recent evidence. 

Ruth Underhill reports that she has just completed a paper on Ceremonial Factors 
in the Greater Southwest, to be published by the American Ethnological Society, 
and that she is engaged in writing a history of the Navajo for the Indian Service. 
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Agnes Nolan Underwood is collecting folklore of World War II: songs, yarns, super. 
stitions, names of jeeps and planes, legendary characters, nicknames of generals, 
slogans. 

Unidentified folklorist from Los Angeles reports the ‘‘recording and indexing of ballad 
airs’’ as a continuing project. 

Francis Utley is completing two studies of apocryphal Biblical legend: ‘‘a book to be 
called Noah, His Wife, and the Devil, which is a study of the expansion of the flood 
legend in the Near East, Europe, and America,”’ being written under a Guggenheim 
Fellowship; and ‘‘a monograph on Abraham Lincoln and Adam's Rib, which carries 
further research on a ballad and legend fathered on Lincoln, reported in part at 
the 1945 meeting of the American Folklore Society.” 

Susie Hoogasian Villa is preparing her collection of Armenian folklore for her Mas- 
ter’s thesis at Wayne University. 

Don Walker, a graduate student at the University of Utah, is writing a “biography” 
of Oak City, a typical isolated Mormon community with much intermarriage and 
a strong ‘‘co-op”’ spirit. 

Mrs. Fairfax Proudfit Walkup is studying Mormon pioneer costumes and manners, 
as a project of the Utah Humanities Research Foundation. 

George W. Walter has been working on two books: a collection of folk tales from the 
town of Brookfield, Madison County, New York, called Tales of the Brookfield Hills, 
and a biography of the Loomis Gang. His present field work in Oneida and Madison 
Counties is in connection with his ‘Chips and Shavings,”’ his weekly newspaper 
column on folklore in the Mid- York Weekly, and his frequent Sunday articles in 
the Syracuse Post Standard. 

Hortense Ward is revising a work on Mexican cattle brands, tentatively named 
Texas Dog Irons. Folklore is used to interpret the brand designs. 

Frank and Ann Warner are preparing their folk song collection for the Library of 
Congress: cataloguing, winnowing, “‘translating’”’ records and manuscripts. 

Richard A. Waterman, who has just edited an album of Puerto Rican folk songs to be 
issued by the Library of Congress, is working on Puerto Rican and Cuban folk 
music collected last summer. He is writing an article on “ ‘Folklore’ and ‘Verbal 
Art’’’ in collaboration with William R. Bascom, is preparing several encyclopaedia 
articles on folk music and folklore, and is translating Maria Cadilla de Martinez’ 
Poesta Popular en Puerto Rico. He does some collecting of folk songs in the Chicago 
area. 

Newman I. White, general editor of the Frank C. Brown Collection of North Carolina 
Folklore, reports that Volume I, edited by Professors Archer Taylor, Stith Thomp- 
son, George P. Wilson, Paul D. Brewster, and B. J. Whiting, and containing about 
500 pages of folktales, riddles, proverbs, place names and folk expressions, will be 
ready for publication soon. Three other volumes will follow: those on Folk Song 
(texts), Folk Song (music), and Husbandry, Housewifery, Superstitions. (See also 
Hand, Hudson.) 

Donald Wilgus is making a checklist of traditional materials in commercial “hill- 
billy” recordings. 

Jane Willets reports that she recorded for the American Philosophical Society 11 
Ottawa Indian myths and legends from Chief Fred Ettawageshils of Harbor Springs, 
Michigan. The informant wrote texts of the former material in syllabic Ottawa 
with interlinear translations, and described in a recorded interview the history of 
the Northern Michigan Ottawa. These texts, with some related linguistic materials 
done by Miss Willets, have been placed in the Boas Collection. 
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Leah R. C. Yoffie states: “I am preparing for publication an elaborated study of the 
paper I read before the American Folklore Society on ‘The Carol of the Twelve 
Numbers and Other Number Songs.’ I also have in preparation a paper on ‘The 
White Paternoster,’ the Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John rhyme and its various 


parallels. a 


Murray State Teachers College, 
Murray, Kentucky 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Committee on Research in Folklore of the American Folklore 
Society annually publishes in the Journal of American Folklore 
a list of folklore projects in progress. The writing of books, mono- 
graphs, special studies, library research, and field collecting are 
included. Folklorists are requested to send information on their 
current activities to Professor Herbert Halpert, Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray, Kentucky, before September 15. 














THE EDITORS’ PAGE 





The phenomenal increase of scholarly interest in folklore during the past decade, 
and the popular awakening to the possibilities of collecting, preserving, and inter. 
preting the folklore of our great North American country create opportunities for 
leadership and impose upon the American Folklore Society responsibilities greater 
than it has ever borne. Our generation has seen folklore emerge from relative ob- 
scurity as an academic subject, where at best its value has been indifferently regarded, 
to a position of increasing importance and esteem. Convincing evidences of this de- 
velopment are the many courses and curricula in folklore which have been estab. 
lished recently in many of the major universities of the United States, Canada, Mexi- 
co, and Central America. 

Important as are the academic and scholarly aspects of folklore, nay as decisive 
as they are in the promotion of the discipline of folklore and a proper appreciation of 
it in American cultural life, they are overshadowed by the tremendous popular inter- 
est in the subject that has resulted from the utilization of folk materials in motion 
pictures, the theater, radio, music, and other media of entertainment,—not to men- 
tion the use of folklore in recreational programs and in education. Countless thousands 
of people, young and old, who possess only the haziest notion of what “folklore” is, 
and who may never learn of the existence of the American Folklore Society, or of 
other institutions and agencies committed to the furtherance of folklore study, thrill to 
folk songs on daily and weekly radio programs, or to phonographic recordings of favor- 
ite folk singers played in their own homes. Literally millions follow closely the fortunes 
of folk characters in popular fiction, on the screen, and in radio, who are made to 
speak in the idiom of the folk, tell old-time yarns, recount old customs and supersti- 
tions, and purvey many another bit of folk wit and wisdom. Whenever such presen- 
tations are made with taste and dignity, and, above all, with due concern for the in- 
tegrity of the subject matter and characters, they are invariably appreciated and 
cherished. Unfortunately there is no way to protect the average person from the 
many unworthy presentations that banalize the material, reflect discredit on folklore, 
and greatly multiply the popular misconceptions concerning it. 

It is distressing to note that much, if not most, activity in the entertainment as- 
pects of folklore has been carried on quite independently of national and regional 
folklore societies and organizations, and without benefit of the research facilities of 
academic institutions and folklore depositories in our great libraries. Trashy per- 
formances can be laid quite as much to an ignorance of these facilities and services as 
to a wilfull yielding to box office expedients. As the leading coordinating agency in 
American folklore, the American Folklore Society will abdicate one of its most im- 
portant duties if it does not take positive action to combat the many negative forces 
at work in the field of the folk arts by insisting on greater fidelity to source materials, 
and by encouraging resort to them wherever found. Moreover, it should extend the 
hand of cooperation to local folk song, folk dance, and folk festival groups with a 
view toward a more scientific study of the materials. Berating the efforts of these 
groups, or ignoring them, is not enough! 

Because American folklore has reached a crucial stage in its history, and because 
its place in the social sciences, the arts, and the humanities is becoming more sharply 
defined than ever before, the Journal has opened its pages to the editors, who will 
be invited in turn to address themselves to the philosophic and programmatic aspects 
of American folklore, or to any subject needing editorial comment.—w.D.H. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 





Jounny SANDs:—I was fascinated by the charming old album of William A. Larkin, 
which appeared in the July-September issue for 1947. To the fragment of ‘‘Jonnie 
Sands” at the beginning of the album I can add the complete version, which I learned 
when a child in south Texas, where it was rather popular among the country folks: 


Johnny Sands 


There was a man named Johnny Sands. 

He married Patty Hague, 

And though she brought him gold and lands, 
She proves an awful plague, 


For oh she was a scolding wife, 
Full of caprice and whim. 

He said that he was tired of life 
And she was tired of him. 


And she was tired of him 
And she was tired of him. 
He said that he was tired of life 
And she was tired of him. 


Said he, ‘‘then I will drown myself. 
The river runs below.” 

Said she, ‘‘Pray do, you silly elf, 
I’ve wished it long ago.” 


Said he, ‘‘Upon the brink I’ll stand 
And you run down the hill 

And push me in with all your might,”’ 
Said she, “My love I will.” 


Said she, ‘‘my love I will.’ 
Said she, ‘“‘my love I will.” 
“And push me in with all your might.” 
Said she, “my love I will.” 


“For fear that I should courage lack 
And try to save my life, 
Pray tie my hands behind my back.” 
“T will,’’ replied his wife. 


She tied them tight as you may think 
And when securely done, 

“Now stand,” said she, ‘‘upon the brink 
And I'll prepare to run. 


And I'll prepare to run, 

And I’ll prepare to run, 

Now stand,” said she “‘upon the brink, 
And I'll prepare to run.” 
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All down the hill his loving bride 
Now ran with all her force 

To push him in. He steped aside 
And she fell in, of course. 


Now splashing, dashing like a fish, 

“Oh save me, Johnny Sands!” 

“I can’t, my dear, though much I wish, 
For you have tied my hands. 


For you have tied my hands, 

For you have tied my hands. 

I can’t, my dear, though much I wish, 
For you have tied my hands.” 


FRANK GOoDWyYN 


Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois 


THE WOLVES OF MaINE:—At various times and places during the history of man- 
kind there have been mass migrations of certain species of wildlife. I do not speak of 
yearly or periodic migrations, such as are found among the birds or lemmings, but 
rather of the migrations of static populations such as the rabbit or squirrel. The 
reasons for these group movements have never been fully understood. Such was the 
migration of wolves from the state of Maine more than half a century ago.' One year 
the beasts were abundant; the next, they were gone. 

Of course, there have been reports of a few of the animals having been seen now and 
then since that time but these reports are so scarce that it may be said that the wolf 
is a rarity. Mr. Wendell Hadlock, in the summer of 1943, reported that he saw dog 
tracks on an old logging road near Mt. Katahdin and later saw an animal about the 
size of a chow dog with pointed ears, drooping tail and a dirty white fur which he took 
to be a wolf. . 

Reasons for this group exodus have been given that vary from the theory that an 
unusually severe winter exterminated the beasts to one that believes they migrated in 
search of food. Neither is entirely satisfactory since there are no reports of other 
animals being wiped out, nor is there any report that either the moose or caribou left 
the area at that time. 

An interesting account of this sudden disappearance was given this fall in Ellsworth 
by Mr. Ed Frost, ex-woodsman, now well over eighty. When a boy, Mr. Frost remem- 
bers that wolves were very numerous, causing some damage. It was not uncommon to 
see either wolves or their sign. 

However, he recalls that there was an unusually severe winter when he was a young 
man, climaxed by an exceptionally bad storm in March. That night a howl was heard 
in the distance. This was answered by another and another until the air was full of 
the howls of wolves. All that night the howling continued, fading away into the east 
with the coming of daylight. With the coming of dawn the snow was covered with 


1 This date is given vaguely by the Maine Department of Fish and Game as being in the 
1890's. 
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wolf tracks disappearing into the east. After that one last terrible night wolves have 
never been seen again in Maine.? Where they went or why no one knows. 

Horace P. BECK 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Tue REAL McCoy:—Are any readers of the Journal acquainted with a song con- 
taining the following lines? 
She threw him up and she threw him down; 
She walloped him good, my boy. 
Sez she, “I'll show you and your friends 
That I’m the real McCoy.” 


The undersigned would appreciate information about the title, the rest of the 
verses, and the place where the song can be found. 

Morris ROSENBLUM 
959 Carroll Street, 
Brooklyn 25, New York 


2F. G. Speck (Penobscot Man (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1940], p. 42) 
records the Indians as noting a somewhat similar disappearance. 





FOLKLORE NEWS 





MODERN LANGUAGE AsSOCIATION :—The meeting of the Popular Literature Section 
of the Modern Language Association of America was held Tuesday, December 30, 
at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, with Edwin C. Kirkland, Chairman, conducting. The 
following papers were read: ‘‘Ebsworth and the Roxburghe Ballads,”’ Claude M. 
Simpson; ‘‘Riddles and Poetry,” Archer Taylor (read by Thelma James); “Folklore 
Activities in South America,”’ Stith Thompson. Margaret M. Bryant gave the report 
on the Committee on the Proverb, and Samuel P. Bayard the report of the Committee 
on Folk Song. Present officers of the section (Kirkland, Chairman, and Levette J, 
Davidson, Secretary), were retained for the 1948 meeting. 


NorRTH CAROLINA FOLKLORE SociEty:—The thirty-sixth annual meeting of the 
North Carolina Folklore Society was held in Raleigh on December 5, 1947. The fol- 
lowing program was presented: ‘“‘South Mountain Folk,” B. E. Washburn; ‘Mountain 
Ballads and Dances,’’ Bascom Lamar Lunsford; ‘Indian Ceremonial Pictures and 
Mexican Folksongs from New Mexico,” Ralph S. Boggs. Professor Newman I. White 
reported that the first volume of the Frank C. Brown Collection of North Carolina 
Folklore, sponsored jointly by the Society and Duke University, is ready for publica- 
tion, and that the remaining three volumes should be ready by 1949. Officers elected 
for 1948 are: Newman I. White, Duke University, Durham, President; Richard 
Jente, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, First Vice-President; Cratis D. 
Williams, State Teachers College, Boone, Second Vice-President; B. E. Washburn, 
Rutherfordton, Third Vice-President; A. P. Hudson, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, Secretary-Treasurer. Of the 300 members of the Society approximately 
one hundred were reported as active. Seventeen hold joint membership in the 
American Folklore Society. 


NATIONAL FOLK FEsTIVAL:—The Fourteenth Annual National Folk Festival will 
be held in the Opera House, Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis, Missouri, April 7-10, 1948. 
Headquarters have been established at 511 Locust Street, St. Louis 1, Miss Sarah 
Gertrude Knott, Director, reports. 


SoutH ATLANTIC MODERN LANGUAGE AssocIATION:—At the Folklore Section of 
South Atlantic Modern Language Association meeting held in Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, on November 28, 1947, the following papers were read: “A report on the 
Frank C. Brown Collection of North Carolina Folklore,” Newman I. White, Duke 
University; “On the Trail of Florida Folksongs,’’ Alton C. Morris, University of 
Florida; ‘‘Rustic Imagery in Mississippi Proverbs,’’ Ernest H. Cox, University of 
Florida; “Folklore in Southern Educational Film Production Service,”” Mrs. Nina C. 
Finn and Mr. William Clifford, Athens, Georgia. The following slate of officers was 
elected for 1948: George Pullen Jackson, Vanderbilt University, Chairman; Edwin 
C. Kirkland, University of Florida, Vice-Chairman; Newman I. White, Duke Uni- 
versity, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Jo STAFFORD FOLKLORE PRIZE:—Through the generosity of Miss Jo Stafford, 
popular radio star, there has been established an annual prize of $250, to be known as 
“The Jo Stafford Prize in American Folklore."’ This prize, which will be administered 
by the American Folklore Society, is open to bona fide students, undergraduate or 
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graduate, enrolled in American universities and colleges during the calendar year in 
which the award is made. The prize will be awarded to the student presenting the best 
collection of American folklore, gathered from primary sources, written up in pub- 
lishable form, and submitted as a piece of original research. Every manuscript must 
be accompanied by a letter setting forth when, where, and how the material was 
collected, together with a listing of the scholarly assistance—suggestions, biblio- 
graphical information, etc., etc.—supplied by others. All manuscripts must be sub- 
mitted on good quality paper, double-spaced. Return postage should be included for 
the return of manuscripts. Manuscripts entered in competition for the 1948 prize 
should be in the hands of Dr. Erminie W. Voegelin, President of the American Folk- 
lore Society, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, by December 15, 1948. 
Entries will be judged by a special committee of the Society, and announcement of 
the winning collection will be published in the Journal. 

Members of the American Folklore Society will be interested to learn that Miss 
Stafford’s interest in folklore derives from a family background in the Great Smoky 
Mountains of Tennessee, where some of her people still reside, and from a first-hand 
knowledge of the folklore and popular traditions of the hill folk. Many of the ballads 
and old-time popular songs that Miss Stafford has successfully introduced on her 
radio programs are based on versions sung by her mother. 


SYMPOSIUM ON WESTERN FOLKLORE:—At the annual convention of the American 
Anthropological Association in Albuquerque a special symposium on Western folk- 
lore was held (December 29, 1947). The following program was arranged by William 
R. Bascom, who also acted as chairman. ‘‘Estado actual y problemas del folklore en 
México,” Joaquin Ortega, Director of Inter-American Affairs, University of New 
Mexico, and delegate of the Sociedad Folklérica de México; ‘Internal Life and 
Projects of the Mexican Folklore Society,’’ and ‘“‘A Brief Summary of the First Con- 
sultations of the Folklore Committee of the Commission on the History of the 
Panamerican Institute of Geography and History at Mexico City, October 18-26, 
1947," Albert William Bork, University of Arizona, and delegate of the Sociedad 
Folklérica de México; ‘‘Folklore in New Mexico,”’ Ina Sizer Cassidy, New Mexico 
Folklore Society; ‘‘Folklore Activities in Arizona,” Frances Gillmor, Folklore Com- 
mittee, University of Arizona; ‘Folklore Activities in Colorado,’’ Omer C. Stewart, 
University of Colorado, and delegate of the Colorado Folklore Society; ‘‘Folklore 
Activities in California,’’ Austin E. Fife, Occidental College, and delegate of the 
California Folklore Society; ‘Initial and Final Elements in Tubatulabel Narratives,” 
Erminie W. Voegelin, American Folklore Society; ‘‘The New Mexico Folklore 
Society,’’ Robert E. Barton Allen, University of New Mexico, and delegate of the 
New Mexico Folklore Society; ‘‘La Llorana in Arizona,’ Betty Leddy, University of 
Arizona, and delegate of the Folklore Committee of the University of Arizona; ‘Yaqui 
Myths of Recent Origin,’”? Edward H. Spicer, University of Arizona, and delegate of 
the Folklore Committee of the University of Arizona. 


Memorr, VoL. 41:—The American Folklore Society’s memoir for 1946, Gladys A. 
Reichard’s An Analysis of Coeur D’ Alene Indian Myths (MAFS, Vol. 41), has recently 
been distributed without charge to members of that year. Members who have joined 
the Society since 1946 may obtain this memoir at the reduced price of $3.00. Orders 
should be placed with the Secretary-Treasurer. 


NEw ENGLAND BALLADRY:—The Division of Music, Library of Congress, spon- 
sored a lecture February 27, 1948 on ‘‘New England Balladry.”’ The lecture was given 
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under the Louis Charles Elson Memorial Fund by Mr. Helen Hartness Flanders, As 
an accompaniment to the lecture, the New England Folksingers (Elmer George and 
Asa Davis of Vermont, and Charles Finnemore of Maine) gave a recital of selected 
ballads from the Helen Hartness Flanders Collection, Middlebury College, Vermont. 


FoLKLorE Activity IN EuropE:—Paul Geiger, editor of the Archives suwisses des 
traditions populaires, organ of the Société suisse des traditions populaires, or Schwei- 
zerische Gesellschaft fiir Volkskunde, published in Basel, Switzerland, early in 1947 
invited several eminent folklorists of Europe to send him short surveys of folklore 
activities during the war years and plans for the future in their countries. He received 
several replies, which he has published in the Archives, No. 3, Vol. 44, 1947. Treated 
are France, Italy, Rumania, Austria, Holland, Norway, Finland, and Lithuania. 
Since these articles are of interest to American folklorists who want to know what 
their European colleagues have been doing since the outbreak of the war, they are 
listed in full: ‘“‘Un musée-laboratoire: le Musée des arts et traditions populaires 
(Paris),"" Georges Henri Riviére; ‘Gli studi del folklore italiano nell’ora presente,” 
Rafaele Corso; ‘‘Le mouvement folklorique roumain de 1940 4 1946, Ion Muslea; 
“Volkskunde in Oesterreich, 1945-1947,"" Leopold Schmidt; Die Volkskunde- 
Kommission der Kéniglichen niederlindischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
wihrend des Krieges,” P. J. Meertens; ‘“Volkskundliche Arbeit in Norwegen, 1942- 
1946,” Lily Weiser-Aall; ‘Eine kurze Ubersicht der volkskundlichen Forschung in 
Finnland wahrend den Jahren 1939-1946,” by Sulo Haltsonen; and ‘‘Die Volkskunde 
in Lettland,”’ Ziedonis Ligers. The final article is also by Ligers, and treats of the 
harvesting of hay among the Letts. R. S. Boces 


FoLKLORE CoursEs:—Special summer session courses in folklore for 1948 have been 
announced by Occidental College and the University of California at Los Angeles. 
Dr. Austin E. Fife and Mrs. Cora Burt Lauridsen will teach jointly at Occidental a 
course entitled ‘‘American Folk Music.” A feature of the course will be field trips for 
the collecting of folk songs. In the first summer session at the University of California 
at Los Angeles, Dr. Max Weinreich, Research Director of the Yiddish Scientific 
Institute of New York, will offer a course in ‘Jewish Popular Literature and Folk- 
lore,’’ believed to be the first course of its kind ever offered at a non-Jewish institu- 
tion in America. [Information about other new courses in folklore is solicited.— 
The Editors.] 


CarE PacKaGES:—The American Folklore Society earnestly requests contributions 
from members to pay for CARE packages for needy folklorists in Europe. The Com- 
mittee on International Cooperation in Anthropology has secured the names of 
those most in need of aid. Dr. William N. Fenton, AFS representative on the Com- 
mittee, will see that packages go to needy colleagues abroad. Contributions of cash 
should be sent to the Secretary, MacEdward Leach, Bennett Hall, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 





The Indians of the Southeastern United States. By John R. Swanton (Bulletin 137, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, D. C.: 1946. Pp. xiii +943. 107 plates; 
13 maps.) 

No other ethnologist has devoted himself more assiduously to the study of the In- 
dians of the Southeast than Dr. John R. Swanton. He has produced, throughout a 
long and fruitful career, a large number of valuable articles and comprehensive mono- 
graphs on important tribes of this area. He has extracted materials from numerous 
earlier sources and brought them together for ready accessibility to all who are inter- 
ested. In addition he has supplemented such materials with extensive field work, both 
among dying tribes, such as the Biloxi, Ofo, Chitimacha, Atakapa, Tunica, and Nat- 
chez, as well as among those whose numbers are still fairly large, such as the Creek, 
Choctaw, and Chickasaw. As a result of the diversity of his investigations, his pro- 
ductions have included the fields of ethnology, early history, folklore, and linguistics. 

His latest monograph, The Indians of the Southeastern United States, contains 
a large body of material not included in his previous works. Geography, linguistic 
classification, prehistoric movements, and early white contact (pp. 1-81) are taken up 
first. These are followed by ‘‘Sketches of the Southeastern Tribes and Their Popula- 
tion’ (pp. 81-216), an elaborate treatment of material culture (pp. 242-629), ‘‘So- 
cietal and Ceremonial Life’ (pp. 629-799), ‘‘Conclusion” (pp. 799-823), a discussion 
of source materials (pp. 827-831), an extensive bibliography (pp. 832-856), and an 
exhaustive index (pp. 857-943). 

The section entitled ‘Sketches of the Southeastern Indians and Their Population” 
contains brief sketches noting the location and historical movements of 177 tribes of 
the area. The information concerning many of these is very meagre, and at least twen- 
ty-five of them are not mentioned in records later than the seventeenth century. In 
the eighteenth century around seventy more disappear or merge with other groups, 
while in the nineteenth century the same fate befalls another thirty or so. At the pres- 
ent time the principal extant tribes are the Alabama, Caddo, Cherokee, Chickasaw, 
Hitchiti, Koasati, Mikasuki, Muskogee (including Abihka, Coweta, Eufaula, Hilibi,' 
Kasihta, and Tukabahchee), Seminole, Shawnee, Tuscarora, and Yuchi. A few other 
tribes have lingered on into the twentieth century; some are now definitely extinct, 
such as the Atakapa, Biloxi, and Ofo, while others are on the verge of extinction, such 
as the Catawba, Chitimacha, Natchez, and Tunica. 

The linguistic affiliations of the Southeastern tribes are shown in Table I, facing 
p. 10. The stocks listed are the Muskogean, Tunican (including Atakapa, Chitimacha, 
Tunica),? Uchean (Yuchi), Siouan, Caddoan, Iroquoian, and Algonquian. Muskogean, 
the first stock listed, is said to include three divisions, (1) Muskogean proper, (2) 
Timucua, and (3) Natchez. Considerable confusion results from calling the stock by 
the same name as one of its divisions. It would be preferable to give a new name to the 


1 Swanton regularly gives the name of this town as Hilibi. All of my own Creek informants, 
however, called it Hilabi (in phonetic writing: hilépi). 

2See John R. Swanton, A Structural and Lexical Comparison of the Tunica, Chitimacha, 
and Atakapa Languages, Bulletin 68, Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, D. C., 
1919. Within the past few months Morris Swadesh has published additional evidence which 
considerably strengthens the case for a genetic relationship between Atakapa and Chitimacha 
in ‘“‘Phonologic Formulas for Atakapa-Chitimacha,” International Journal of American Lin- 
guistics, 12 (1946), 113-126. 
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larger unit—some such term as ‘‘East Gulf" might be recommended. This would 
eliminate the tendency to refer to individual languages of each of the separate divi- 
sions as “ Muskogean” languages. Thus Natchez is all too frequently referred to as a 
‘““Muskogean”’ language, a reference which is extremely misleading, because Natchez, 
though related to the Muskogean languages proper, is not a ‘‘Muskogean”’ language in 
the same sense that Choctaw, Chickasaw, Alabama, Koasati, Hitchiti, Mikasuki, 
Creek, and Seminole are Muskogean languages. All such confusion would be avoided 
by the adoption of some such term as ‘‘East Gulf,’’ recommended above. If this were 
adopted, Natchez could be properly placed as one of the branches of East Gulf along. 
side of Proto-Muskogean, from which the modern Muskogean languages just listed 
are descended. A recent realignment of the Muskogean branch into a Western divi- 
sion (Choctaw and Chickasaw among extant languages) and an Eastern division 
(Alabama-Koasati, Hitchiti- Mikasuki, and Creek-Seminole among extant languages) 
is not shown in Swanton’s table.® 

A large section of the book is devoted to a discussion of material culture (pp. 242- 
629). In the main the discussion is concerned with the kinds of raw materials used and 
the types of utensils which were manufactured. Less is known about the details of the 
manufacturing processes which were employed in producing the various utensils. In 
the field of basketry, for example, the best preserved type is probably that of the 
Chitimacha (p. 608), and two or three elderly women who can produce it are still 
living. A few years ago Dr. Gene Weltfish made a careful study of the manufacturing 
process employed by these women, but as far as I know, her results have not yet been 
published. When they are, they should give us much important additional information 
about the manufacture of basketry in the Southeast. It is greatly to be regretted that 
more studies of this type were not made in the area under consideration at a time 
when it would have still been possible to make them. 

Swanton, in the various monographs which he has produced, has preserved an 
enormous amount of material concerning the social organization of the peoples of the 
Southeast. In the present volume considerable additional information is brought 
forth under the heading “Societal and Ceremonial Life”’ (pp. 629-801). The principal 
topics discussed are towns, social organization, games, war, marriage customs, cus- 
toms relating to birth and education, burial customs, crime and punishment, means 
of communication, trade, religious beliefs and usages, and medical practices. Of par- 
ticular interest to folklorists is the section on religious beliefs and usages (pp. 742- 
782) which contains, among other things, good summaries of the types of folklore 
found among the Cherokee (pp. 767-768 and p. 772) and the Creek (pp. 772-774). 
Another point of interest is the mention ‘‘as a peculiar element in Southeastern 
myths” of “tailed men who appear in stories from the eastern Siouans, the Cherokee, 
and the Alabama” (p. 812). In my own work on the folklore of the area I have been 
struck by the frequent mention of cannibalistic and man-eating characters; these oc- 
cur in tales told by the Natchez, Tunica, Chitimacha, and various tribes speaking 
Muskogean languages. 

In his concluding section Swanton lays emphasis on the fact that ‘the material as- 
sembled in the present bulletin seems to support the thesis that human culture in a 
natural physiographic area tends to remain constant, or evolve at the same rate, that 
units of alien population entering it tend to become absorbed by the culture they find, 
while units separating from it tend to abandon much of the culture they took with 
them.”’ Two subchapters of this section are of particular importance, the one on 


3 Mary R. Haas, “The Classification of the Muskogean Languages,” in Language, Culture, 
and Personality (Menasha, Wisconsin, 1941), pp. 41-56. 
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common cultural characters (pp. 801-805) and the one on cultural differences (pp. 
05-812). Important common cultural characteristics include: (1) the raising of corn, 
beans, pumpkins, squashes, and tobacco, and the similarity of horticultural methods 
used, (2) similarity of methods of stalking deer, (3) the fairly general use of stockades 
reinforced with towers, (4) relative similarity of types of clothing used, (5) wide use 
of dishes of wood and horn, wooden mortars, chests, and cradles, (6) extensive use of 
drums, rattles, and flutes or flageolets, (7) the widespread, though not universal, sys- 
tem of reckoning descent in the female line, and (8) a certain degree of similarity in 
basic kinship systems. 

Some attention deserves to be given to Swanton’s concluding sentence: ‘‘Though 
students of culture still have work to do here, the future study of the Southeastern 
Indians rests mainly with the archeologists” (p. 827). To one who has spent many 
months of interesting field study (mainly linguistic) among these Indians, the state- 
ment comes at first as something of a shock; yet it must be admitted that it is mainly 
true. Certainly anything additional that is going to be done by students of culture 
will have to be done very soon. In my opinion the most promising field, aside from 
acculturation, is that of linguistics. Through the medium of the native languages 
more material can be obtained not only on the languages, but on folklore and ethnol- 
ogy. Informants need to be selected with great care (something that is difficult todoin 
the usual field trip of a few weeks), and the best information can ordinarily be ob- 
tained only from those of the older generation whose knowledge of English is extremely 
limited. One bright spot in the total picture is the fact that much valuable additional 
material (largely unpublished) has already been salvaged in the past fifteen or twenty 
years, particularly among the Catawba, Cherokee, Shawnee, Creek, Yuchi, Caddo, 
Koasati, Alabama, Choctaw, Chitimacha, Tunica, and Natchez. There is little hope 
that much more can be done among the Catawba, Chitimacha, Tunica, or Natchez. 
But as for the others, let us pray that students of culture will not neglect them en- 
tirely in the years immediately to come. 

Mary R. Haas 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 


Encyclopedia of Literature. Edited by Joseph T. Shipley. (New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1946. 2 Vols. Pp. xiv +1188.) 


This is a wide survey of the various literatures of the world, prepared by specialists 
in each of the fields involved, so that although it is subject to all the hazards of a 
work which attempts to be encyclopedic in relatively brief compass, nonetheless one 
feels that the contributions are fundamentally sound. It is inevitable, of course, that 
the consideration of folklore in such a work would occupy a relatively small amount 
of space, but it is interesting to note that in most of the literatures considered there 
has been at least passing attention given to the folklore. 

The names of R. S. Boggs, Joseph M. Carriére, M. J. Herskovits, Katherine Luo- 
mala, V. T. Mendoza, Alfred Métraux, and Erminie Voegelin—to take only some of 
the representative names—assures us that the treatment of folklore has been done by 
experts in the field and has received an adequate place in the work. 

The scope of the work is extensive since it is concerned not only with modern litera- 
tures but with those of all nations, beginnning appropiately enough with Accadian 
and going all the way through Yugoslav literature. A very real attempt has been 
made also to observe some kind of proportion in the treatment of the various litera- 
tures so that while none is slighted, those with the richest literatures are treated more 
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fully. It is interesting to note in that regard that the treatment of Indian literature 
with its many subject classifications and its various ethnological groups is one of the 
most extensive in the work. Indeed, one might say that one of the great values of this 
work is the fact that it does not put the almost exclusive stress on Western European 
literature which so often characterizes works of this sort. 

As there are many authors, so of course there are many points of view represented 
in the treatment of the subjects. In the consideration of African literature by Hersko- 
vits, for instance, there is a full analysis of the various types of tale, with emphasis on 
trickster stories and cycles, with a very interesting discussion of the question of the 
psychological significance of the victory of the weaker over the stronger in the Trick- 
ster Tales. He includes briefer discussion of proverbs and riddles and enriches the 
whole discussion by constant reference to the social and psychological patterns of the 
natives. The section on Australian aboriginal literature is largely analytical, giving 
a survey of types and areas. In the account of Finnish literature there is a very brief 
discussion of Finnish folklore as such, but a reasonably full account of Lénnrot and 
his influences. Mrs. Voegelin’s treatment of North American native literature is a 
full and careful analysis of the characteristics of the various nations and a considera- 
tion of the various forms found on this continent, and is a more satisfactory summary 
of the general situation that is available elsewhere. In the section on Icelandic Litera- 
ture there is a descriptive account of the Eddic and scaldic poetry and of the sagas. 
Unfortunately there is no discussoin of English folklore in connection with the dis- 
cussion of English literature. Miss Luomala’s presentation of Polynesian makes clear 
that that literature was not ‘‘vulgar’’ but in many instances the product of highly 
trained specialists. Her concern with the esthetic qualities of this literature, as well as 
its general subjects and social and historical significance greatly enriches her treat- 
ment. All this gives only a suggestion as to the variety of approaches one finds in the 
various sections of the work. Now and again there are brief quotations of folk song or 
story. 

It is important to note another value in the work: that the juxtaposition of the folk- 
lore with the professional literature of the various nations has a great advantage in 
that it emphasizes the close relationship of the two, as individual studies of either folk 
or professional literature very often do not. This gives to the work as a whole a rich- 
ness of material and a general effectiveness which is quite disproportionate to its size. 

Each of the articles has added to it a brief selected bibliography, and at the end 
of the work there are about 35 pages of brief biographical notices of the most impor- 
tant literary figures. There are also, at appropriate places, cross references to minor 
groups whose literature is not treated separately but is included in the larger sections. 


J. W. AsHTON 
Indiana University, 


Bloomington, Indiana 


Clever Hands of the African Negro. By Wilfrid D. Hambly. (Washington, D. C.: The 
Associated Publishers, 1945. Pp. xiii+192. 72 illustrations; maps; index. $2.65.) 


This book is designed to acquaint fifth grade school children with the arts and crafts 
of Africa. Illustrated discussions of blacksmithing, brass and bronze casting, ham- 
mered brass and bronze work, gold- and silversmithing, woodcarving, house building 
musical instruments, bark cloth manufacture, gourd and bead work, ivory carving, 
leather work, weaving, dying, basketry, matting and pottery are supplemented by 


sections on the country and the people, explorations, museums, expeditions, and 
African ways of life. 
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In view of the author’s commendable emphasis on African diversity, the implica- 
tion that all African houses have upright posts and wooden cross pieces in the walls 
(p. 50), that they are always thatched with grass (p. 47), and that all African villages 
have a sacred ‘‘House of Bows” (p. 48) should be corrected. A second edition could 
also be improved by the following changes, indicated in parentheses: ‘‘Men of the 
(Old) Stone Age did not make any pottery (p. 151); ‘“‘(Most) Negroes do not build 
very big towns” (p. 46); cattle in East Africa are ‘‘(almost) never killed for (food pur- 
poses)” (p. 181). It is questionable that West African leather work was learned from- 
Morocco (p. 114), and unless masks are disregarded, African woodcarvers do not 
“ysually choose the hardest, darkest woods they can find” for sculptures (p. 44). The 
explanation of co-operative work (p. 47) may be a little too simple to satisfy children 
growing up in a specialized, competitive society which has adopted another alterna- 
tive. Discussions of tie-dying and African markets would add to the book, the latter 
correcting the impression (pp. 183-184) that local handicraft and foodstuffs are usu- 
ally sold in European stores. 

Minor errors of this sort can easily be corrected in the classroom and in a second 
edition. They do not seriously detract from a book whose objectives can be unreserv- 
edly acclaimed. Except in John Smith’s surprisingly sophisticated discussion with 
the elephant keeper, the text is simple and terms as well as elementary technological 
processes are carefully explained. From these explanations pupils will learn about 
our own, as well as African arts and crafts. 

WILtraM R. Bascom 
Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois 


Revista Venezolana de Folklore. Organo del Servicio de Investigaciones Folkléricas 
Nacionales. Juan Liscano, Director. (Caracas, Venezuela: Museo de Ciencias Na- 
turales. Vol. I, No. 1, January-June, 1947. Pp. 204.) 


The Venezuelan Servicio de Investigaciones Folkléricas Nacionales, established by 
the Ministry of Education, was inaugurated in 1946. It began at once an ambitious 
program of collecting, cataloging and analyzing materials. These activities needed a 
publication to provide an outlet for the presentation of the completed studies, This 
need is amply satisfied with this new Revista Venezolana de Folklore. The initial num- 
ber corresponds to the first six months of 1947. The announced plan (p. 59) calls for a 
quarterly publication, but the first number seems to indicate it will be issued twice a 
year. 

The published materials are classified into subjects such as theory, traditions and 
superstitions, musicology, literary customs and related subjects. The volume is headed 
by a brief editorial setting forth the policy of the publication; then follows the reprint- 
ing of an article by Ralph S. Boggs. It is a talk given before the Mexican Folklore 
Society in 1943 and published in its Anuario, III, 7-16. In this article Dr. Boggs de- 
fines the meaning and aims of folklore as an art and asa science. The first article is a 
thirty-four page study by Pablo Juan Sojo on the Negro and witchcraft in Venezuela. 
The author gives an analysis of the superstitions among the Venezuela Negroes, with 
reference to similar ones in Cuba. Most of their practices relate to religious, magic, 
and the curative rituals of medicine men. The use of dolls or human and animal figures 
by Venezuelan Negro sorcerers shows little variation from similar uses elsewhere. As 
in other American countries, the current superstitions described are a mixture of im- 
ported and native practices. 

Under musicology there are two short articles, one dealing with Negro music and 
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rhythm, the other with the native origin of the mare mare, a sort of mouth organ made 
with reeds of various lengths. The music played on them seems to show Spanish and 
African influences. 

Customs and literary traditions in the provinces furnish a considerable bulk of 
materials for the Venezuelan folklorist. The Christmas celebrations at Oriente are 
described, and a dramatized dialogue in verse on the ‘Pajaro Guarandén” is pre. 
sented by R. Olivares. He includes in his article the lyrics and music of this dramatic 
sketch. 

Luis Arturo Dominguez presents a list of some aspects of folklore in Falcén State. 
He shows that this state was a converging place for many immigrants and that each 
group left its traditions and customs, which, still preserved, gradually blended into 
native patterns. Of particular interest are the dances such as the Chibique, loangos 
and Tura. Suggestive also are the cult of the dead and the songs of the sugar mill, 
The author gives a good list of folklore themes, but does not develop them. 

Pedro Grasses contributes an article on the nomenclature of dances and songs in 
Spanish-America. He lists particularly the names of dances and songs as they appear 
in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century literature. It is a period of richness and con- 
fusion, both of which the Spanish settlers brought to the New World. 

The late Pedro Montesinos left upon his death in 1938 an extensive Cancionero, 
which had thus far remained unpublished. The Revista has undertaken to bring it out 
in installments. Seventeen pages of text are printed in this first number, to be con- 
tinued until the whole text is published. The original manuscript contains 2,208 four 
line stanzas (coplas) and twenty corridos, or ballads, of various lengths. Montesinos did 
not seem to plan the publication of his Cancionero, for he collected and copied his ma- 
terials unsystematically. In the publication of the test the editors do not deviate from 
the manuscript. A good index should be added at the end to make this important bal- 
lad book more usable. 

The last forty pages are devoted to a description of the activities of the Servicio de 
Investigaciones Folkléricas, and book reviews. With the direct support of the govern- 
ment, capable investigators are out in the field collecting materials. Specialists have 
been engaged to train future scholars. Lectures and courses have been organized and 
ambitious plans for the future formulated. One consists in the publication of books 
and monographs, too long to be published in the Revista. Two such monographs are 
listed for early appearance. 

The Revista is printed on good paper. Its format and presentation are quite attrac- 
tive. The support of the Ministry of Education and the dynamic editorship of Don 
Juan Liscano, augur a long and prosperous life for the Revista. 

AGAPITO REY 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Rappahannock Taking Devices: Traps, Hunting, and Fishing. By Frank G. Speck, 
Royal B. Hassrick, and Edmund Carpenter. (Joint Publications, Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania, The Philadelphia Anthropological Society, No. 1, 
Philadelphia, 1946. Pp. 28. 30 figures, $.50.) 


Catawba Hunting, Trapping, and Fishing. By Frank G. Speck. (Joint Publications, 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, The Philadelphia Anthropological So- 
ciety, No. 2, Philadelphia, 1946. Pp. 33. 31 figures, $.75.) 


Many of Frank Speck’s major contributions to the ethnology of the Eastern Wood- 
lands are based on his ability and willingness to deal with apparently unimportant 
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cultural details and to work significant patterns out of a total complex. The present 
two publications represent the only major contribution to the study of hunting and 
trapping of southeastern Indian communities—a fact which indicates the small 
amount of available data on the area and the incomplete coverage of this region by 
recent ethnographers. Each report is the result of many years of careful observation 
and questioning among the people involved, and of the cautious study of communities 
considered unworthy of investigation by most Americanists. Underlying Speck’s work 
with these groups is a woodsman’s sense of the interrelationships of environment and 
culture and a naturalists’ interest in the animal species involved. 

Both volumes present as complete and accurate a record as it is possible to obtain 
of a major economic complex of marginal, impoverished communities of southeastern 
Indian derivation during the nineteenth century. Distributional data on trap-traits 
are emphasized, and a composite picture of the recent economy and tradition of these 
people, basic to any understanding of their changing social structure and cultural 
status, is worked out in detail. It is interesting to note the survival of such basic ab- 
original practices as brush-roll fishing and fish-poisoning, and, on the other hand, the 
omnipresence of such efficient but apparently European features as the figure-four 
trap trigger. No claim is made for the survival of a whole aboriginal animal-taking 
complex, but the description is basically a functional one, with all possible interpre- 
tations and parallels indicated. The almost complete lack of any comparable data for 
White communities is surprising to an ethnologist, but the primary literary interests 
of most folklorists apparently prevent the study of cultural complexes other than oral 
tradition, and will probably permit the disappearance of whole bodies of basic data on 
American White cultures. The Rappahannock and Catawba, from one viewpoint, rep- 
resent Indian remnant communities; from another, equally valid, they represent 
marginal groups which preserve large segments of our older border culture. Ballads and 
folk tales from such communities may have much intrinsic interest, but they are 
also fragments from a much larger fabric which is scarcely known. Not only is the 
ethnologist at a loss for comparative data on hunting and trapping, herb usage, food 
plants, technology, and social structure from comparable White communities, but 
often has to infer such data from that available for marginal Indian groups which best 
preserve earlier White American ways of life. Thus southeastern Indian animal-taking 
techniques can be easily related to other aboriginal systems, but hardly to those of 
nearby Whites. 

The student of southeastern ethnology will find the Rappahannock and Catawba 
trap studies a major addition to Speck’s earlier papers on these groups. Beside de- 
tailed information on the technology of hunting and trapping, there is a great deal of 
subsidiary material on economy and tradition, and the best available series of photo- 
graphs from both communities. Cultures which were approaching extinction during 
the last century, and which received no attention from ethnologists in that period are 
now practically gone. Except for Speck’s arduous labor they would still have left prac- 
tically no record. Future students may be thankful for what has been preserved and 
regret lost opportunities. 

JoHN WITTHOFT 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Svenska Gétor. 1. Folkgator fran Bohuslan, Samlade av Helmer Olsson. (Uppsala: 
Almqvist & Wiksells Boktryckeri, 1944. Pp. 156. Kr. 8.) 


Helmer Olsson, who gave promise of becoming an authority on riddles, died while 
he was putting the last touches on this collection. His earlier and smaller collections 
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from four other Swedish provinces were preliminary to the present collection. In this 
book he gives 594 riddles in some 1100 texts from Bohuslin in western Sweden. He 
collected no fewer than 552 of the riddles himself in an endeavor to get a text from 
every parish in the province. He has arranged them in large divisions according such 
types as riddles about men, animals, and things, riddles having a letter of the alpha. 
bet as answer, riddles with a narrative frame, Biblical, arithmetical, and genealogical 
questions, and so on. Within the types he has arranged the individual texts according 
to the answers. This procedure often wrenches apart riddles made on the same 
model. Perhaps the most interesting type is the alternative (Valg&ator), as I shall call 
it, which Kozumplik named “the tricky question” when discussing parallels to Ols- 
son’s No. 486: ‘‘Which will you rather have: a sun-burned pancake or seven holes in 
your head.—The seven holes. One has them already. The sunburned pancake is cow 
droppings.” The history and use of this curious type is obscure. The apparently at- 
tractive object is really undesirable, and the apparently unattractive object is desira- 
ble. The comparisons are often strange and sometimes inexplicable. 

Olsson’s important collection inaugurates a series to which I wish the best success. 
It promises to make available Swedish riddles in a way that will greatly stimulate 
their study. It contains an excellent bibliography of Scandinavian collections. I could 
wish that he had indicated the number of texts in each of these collections. Olsson’s 
notes unfortunately imitate Wossidlo’s procedure in naming the region where a rid- 
dle is found without citing an exact reference. Such a remark as “‘Interessante mot- 
svarigheter i tysk litt.” in the note to No. 412 is tantalizing. Considerable additions 
could be made to the notes, and as examples I cite the notion that the teeth are a fence 
that is always wet (No. 18). To this rare notion Olsson cites no parallel. I have noted 
only Randolph and Spradley, JA F, 47 (1934), 83; A. P. Hudson, South Atlantic Quar- 
terly, 42 (1943), 85, No. 16. The comparison of ice to the broadest bridge has parallels 
in Brox, Norske folkekultur, XIII, 15-29, No. 82; Hyltén-Cavallius, Nyare bidrag till 
kinnedom om de svenska landsmélen, II, viii (1882), No. 65; and in an analogous con- 
ception in Dybeck, Runa, 1849, p. 48, No. 17. It derives from a riddling song discussed 
by Inger M. Boberg, Danske Studier, 1945, 1-31. It is related to the comparison of 
dew to the broadest water. For No. 409 see Kenneth Jackson and E. Wilson, ‘‘The 
Burning of the Barn,’’ Folk-Lore, 47 (1936), 190-203. For the wormy nut in No. 427 
see Miillenhoff and Scherer, Denkmdler (3d ed., Berlin, 1892), I, 20 and the notes, II, 
58. The road without love in No. 439 comes from a riddling song analogous to those 
discussed by Miss Boberg. No. 440 is Proverbs 30: 18, 109. 

ARCHER TAYLOR 

University of California, 
Berkeley, California 


Papago Indian Religion. By Ruth M. Underhill. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1946. Pp. 359. $3.00.) 


This full-length monograph on Papago religion is a sequel to Dr. Underhill’s vol- 
ume on the social organization of the same people and is based on information ob- 
tained from many of the same Indians who are quoted in the earlier book. Dr. Under- 
hill gathered the material between the years 1931 and 1935 during field trips to the 
Papago totaling fifteen months. She carried on her researches mainly at the Sells 
Reservation in Arizona, where over five thousand Papago now live. She lists forty- 
three men and women who acted as informants and interpreters for her. They include 
old and young people, chiefs and commoners, ceremonialists and skilled craftsmen. 
The result is a competent and many-sided book, containing a large amount of source 
material. Especially rich is the collection of ritual songs, prayers and formalized ora- 
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tions which the author has gathered and offers in translation. Perhaps a third of the 
monograph is devoted to such materials. 

The Papago provide a rare example of an agricultural people who were semi-no- 
madic. So dry was their southern Arizona desert habitat that they could remain on 
the plains only during the rainy season and the period of cultivation which followed. 
During much of the year they had to “follow the water” and camp near small moun- 
tain springs. The need and desire for rain, while it comes out more strongly in par- 
ticular ceremonies, is a background refrain and purpose of all Papago ritual. 

The Papago have a long origin story which Dr. Underhill gives in outline, but the 
events in it are not the prototype of the most common ceremonies. It does, however, 
introduce the culture hero, I’itoi, who founded many of the ceremonies and who is 
mentioned in many of the ceremonial songs. The origin story also acquaints the 
reader with the Papago conception of power, a single force that can be used for either 
good or ill according to the medium through which it operates. This, incidentally, is a 
conception of supernatural power identical with that of the Apache, the neighbors and 
bitter enemies of the Papago. 

Communal ceremonies of the Papago, such as rainmaking rites, ceremonies to pro- 
mote the growth of crops, the communal rabbit hunt and the ceremonial aspect of 
intervillage games were conducted by priests who served the whole group and who did 
not have to have a personal supernatural experience to qualify for the office. 

Individual power often was obtained through instruction and purification after en- 
gaging in some dangerous or especially sacred undertaking such as warfare, the salt 
pilgrimage to the Gulf of California or eagle killing. During the seclusion and purifica- 
tion a helper who had gone through the same process taught the novice, and this was 
also considered an ideal time for the supernatural to approach the individual and aug- 
ment his power. 

As a result of the visit of supernatural power in some personified guise, men and 
women could obtain vision experiences and become shamans. Ordinarily women did 
not welcome such experiences until after the childbearing period. Shamans could 
bring and predict rainfall, find lost objects, locate the enemy, manipulate love magic, 
cure disease and unmask witches. They were well paid but ran the risk of being con- 
sidered witches themselves. 

Another group of ceremonialists, as a result of dream experiences with the per- 
sonification of various animals, acquired songs which they then used to cure those 
who were sick from disease contracted as a result of violating the accepted usage in 
respect to some animal. These healers of animal disease did not obtain the large re- 
wards of the shaman; neither were they subject to unkind rumor and suspicion, how- 
ever. The book ends with a chapter on modern ceremonial life which describes the in- 
teresting blend of Papago and Christian practices and ideas which has taken place 
during the recent period. 

Morris EDWARD OPLER 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Paul Bunyan of the Great Lakes. By Stan Newton. (Chicago: Packard and Company, 
1946. Pp. 188. $2.50.) 


This is a readable collection of stories about Paul Bunyan, colossal lumberjack of 
the North Woods. It is woven together by Stan Newton, a newspaper man, who has 
collected much material from friends in the Tahquamenon Country of the upper 
peninsula of Michigan; it is not a verbatim transcription of folk accounts of given 
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tales from given sources. Significantly, it is dedicated, not only to friends who helped 
him with the work, but “to a better understanding between the peoples of Russia and 
the United States.” For, it is the contention of Mr. Newton that, instead of being of 
French origin (as suggested by Stevens, in a work a score of years ago), Paul Bunyan 
is of Russian origin. Newton connects him with that colossal Russian hero, Ilya Muro- 
metz, and with the Byliny sagas of Russia. ‘‘It is possible that the first Russian immi- 
grant woodsman brought the embryo Paul Bunyan to Maine and New Brunswick.” 

Newton thinks, however, that the Russian nucleus was modified by Indian ele- 
ments. In support of this he indicates parallels between the story of how the Ojibway 
Great Hare built the Rocky Dam at Sault Ste. Marie and how Paul Bunyan raised 
the level of Lake Superior. Manibozho did tricks with the sun and moon—and Paul 
Bunyan installed the Northern Lights to provide his logging crews with more working 
hours. 

The thirty chapters comprising the book are, then, weavings-together of material 
from various sources arranged in a continuous story of Paul Bunyan from his birth 
to his final disappearance, perhaps to come again some day. The variousness of sources 
is evident further in the incorporation into the story of Big Ole, the Blacksmith, of a 
number of shanty-room ballads (‘Paul and Tiny,” ‘Sailor Bill,”’ “Shanty Boy,” and 
“The Old Tamarack Dam’’), which Newton has apparently secured from Professor 
Earl Clifton Beck, of Central Michigan College of Education. The story is simply a 
device for passing on these shanty-room ballads which are indigenous to the Paul 
Bunyan country. Newton makes no claim to completeness in his collection of Paul 
Bunyan stories; one would be fatuous to do so. But one misses such old favorites as 
“The Black Duck Dinner,”’ ““The Rocky Candy Mountains,’”’ and the like. Yet ever 
present are the familiar figures of Johnny Inkslinger, the accountant, Sourdough 
Sam, the cook, and—of course—the Blue Ox. Far less familiar is Newton’s account of 
the final disappearance of Paul Bunyan. 

Frustrations and hardships of life in the logging camps give rise to tall stories about 
the coldness of the winters, the abundance of flies, the difficulty of providing enough 
food for hungry lumberjacks, the bogging down of lumber sleighs. Social satire is ap- 
parent in the pond in the Pivot Hotel, where dudes can fish without going outdoors; 
the efforts of the lumberjack to establish his importance (‘‘What’s a van [wanigan]? 
You didn’t spend your life in the woods, and couldn’t be expected to have the ad- 
vantages which we lumberjacks enjoy.’’) There is a certain superiority over the trav- 
eling man in the chapter on the Pivot Hotel. 

Moreover, Newton’s stories emphasize the relation between the Paul Bunyan leg- 
ends and the world beyond the lumber camps. There are references to Jim Hill and 
the building of the Great Northern Railroad, to the Panic of 1873, to McGuffey's 
Readers (used by Paul), and, in short, to the building of the Midwest to which the 
lumberjacks’ efforts contributed such a large part. The stories are related to Ameri- 
can life; they are not isolated legends. And as stories related to American life they are 
significant of our American character. 

Now, nothing about Americans is more noteworthy than their love of big things. 
To begin with, they live in a big country At the time of the early Bunyan stories, our 
resources had hardly been tapped. Anything was possible, it seemed. Whether the 
nucleus of Paul Bunyan stories originated with Russians, French, or Ojibways, they 
belong here, in a country stressing ‘‘bigger and better’’ things, a country with “Tall 
Story’’ clubs, a country where Chambers of Commerce speak in superlatives such as 
“The Biggest Little City is the U.S.A.” 

To give plausibility to such whopping stories as those connected with Paul Bun- 
yan, there are details. Paul had seven hundred working for him in the winter of 1869; 
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the rubber soles of his boots were one foot thick; his weight at the age of four was 
eighty pounds. Just as Defoe likes to give witnesses for matters taxing credulity, so 
the Paul Bunyan stories as passed on by Newton, give the indubitable testimonies of 
Judge Allen, of Allenville, of Dr. Whiteshield, of Trout Creek; and even of Pete Vige- 
ant, of Sault Ste. Marie—a friend of Newton’s (acknowledged in the fly-leaf), some- 
time assistant to Johnny Inkslinger himself. 

Those familiar with the Paul Bunyan stories will enjoy Newton’s variations of the 
Cold Winter of 1869. We knew that people’s words froze in the air and thawed out 
the next spring; but new is the freezing of bullets in the air. Out hunting moose in 


_that cold winter, Paul found ‘‘it was useless to try to hunt moose under such condi- 


tions. But when the weather warmed up, some of the bullets must have followed the 
animal and knocked it down.” Newton’s version of the hotel that Paul built has some 
new—and very plausible—touches. In more familiar versions, the last few stories had 
to be on hinges to let the moon and stars go by. In this version, the hotel is so arranged 
ona large turntable or pivot that ‘“‘when the front rooms [are] sold out, Paul turned 
the hotel around and kept on selling front rooms.”’ Here, as in other versions, the 
shrinkage of the harness of the Blue Ox pulls the heavy sleighs up to the landing. The 
variations simply remind us, again and again, that this is traditional folk material 
which Mr. Newton is passing on to us in his own way. 

In Newton’s manner of telling the stories, culminating in Paul Bunyan’s final dis- 
appearance from Pictured Rocks, there is something of the essentially epic quality of 
the legends: 


So, he was not killed by shooting, nor did he go to Alaska. He died with his boots on, if he died, 
which I doubt. They needed him on Venus, and we are sure he is logging pines there. Steve 
Lowney thinks the same as I do. 


There can be no doubt about a thing like that. Nor can there be any doubt that Mr. 
Newton has done a good job of passing on Paul Bunyan lore to laymen. 

JEROME C. HIxson 
DePauw University, 
Greencastle, Indiana 


The Cow-Tail Switch and Other West African Tales. By Harold Courlander and George — 
Herzog. Illustrated by Madye Lee Chastain. (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1947. 
Pp. 143. 35 drawings; notes; glossary. $2.50.) 

This is a collection of seventeen West African tales retold for children. The ma- 
jority of the stories are taken from published collections, but several represent 
unpublished material of the two authors, chiefly that of Courlander from Ashanti. 

The stories are told in a smooth narrative style in which the African background, 
while always present, is never obtrusive. The selection has been made with dis- 
cernment and provides within small compass a representative collection of West 
African folklore types. While undoubtedly well suited to older children, the subtle 
commentary on human behavior implicit in many of the stories will only be appre- 
ciated by adults. 

The volume is handsomely printed and the illustrations are at once of artistic value 
and faithful to the ethnographic background of the narratives. Accompanying each 
tale is an extended note giving its provenience together with comments on some of the 
cultural items mentioned in the text. The book is completed by a glossary designed to 
guide the storyteller through the pitfalls of the proper names. It seems curious that 
the historically attested kingdom of Ganna (often known as Ghana in the litera- 
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ture) ishere stated to be ‘‘alegendary kingdom in West Africa,”’ while the correct view 
is found in the note accompanying ‘‘Kaddo’s Wall,” the tale in which it occurs. 

The present work must be considered a felicitous attempt in a field all too seldom 
treated by the professional ethnologist and folklorist. It should broaden the point of 
view of the growing child by providing authentic information about a group of cul- 
tures very different from his own while stimulating the interest of the adult layman 
into whose hands it comes. 

JOSEPH GREENBERG 

University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Americans One and All. Edited by Harry Shaw and Ruth Davis. (New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1947. Pp. xviii +320. $3.50.) 


This book is an anthology of twenty-three short stories by such writers as Sinclair 
Lewis, Stephen Vincent Benet, Willa Cather and Paul Green. The main purpose of 
the editors in bringing these stories together is to show the common humanity of all 
Americans regardless of color, religion or nationality. The stories, except for a few, do 
not focus sharply on specific problems of ethnic minorities, nor on the specific cultural 
natures of the individuals involved. Instead, they emphasize the life situations which 
all human beings in our culture face. The criteria for the selection of short stories for 
inclusion in this anthology are two: (1) does this story involve action, belief, hope, 
feelings which are universal in man, and (2) does this story tell something about the 
specific cultural background of the individual. This latter criterion is secondary, the 
important condition is that the story reveal something about the basic sameness of 
people. 

The central characters in these stories are ethnic individuals, but they are ethnic 
individuals who are not stereotypes as such. That is to say, they are presented as 
human beings who like all other Americans eat, feel, sleep, strive, fight, love, seek re- 
venge and know the pangs of deprivation and frustration. For example, in John Fante’s 
“Helen Thy Beauty Is to Me,” the central figure, Julio Sal, a Filipino migrant worker 
in California, falls deeply inlove with a blond taxi dancer. The frustration and utter 
despair that Julio Sal feels when his love is not returned is not something that is typi- 
cal of the Filipino people, but is something which is universal. One need not be a Fili- 
pino to experience the abysmal despair of unequated love. The strength of this story 
and others like it (especially ‘‘Footfalls’” by Wilbur Daniel Steele and ‘‘Hunger”’ by 
Marjorie Worthington) is that the central characters are acting, feeling, hoping and 
aspiring in a universal manner and that these acts are either directly or indirectly re- 
lated to the ethnic backgrounds of the individuals involved. That is to say, the love 
that Julio Sal feels for the taxi dancer and the frustration that is his are universals; 
they are part of the basic sameness of mankind; but at the same time Julio Sal rep- 
resents an almost perfect ideal type case in that he is typical of the thousands of lonely 
and unhappy single Filipino males—males who are denied personal interaction with 
a non-Filipino world because of California mores; who are isolated from the intimate 
relations of their own culture; who must seek response and affection in the sordid and 
humiliating milieu of the taxi dance hall, and who must get recognition in the extreme 
and daring style of their expensive clothes. This story gets at the heart of the Filipino 
dilemma in America, and for this reason meets both criteria exceedingly well. A few 
of the stories do not measure up to the conditions laid down by the editors, but the 
excellent selection of most of the stories compensates for this deficiency. 

The contribution that this book makes to a better understanding of ethnic minority 
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problems is twofold: in the first place the stories are aimed at the destruction of the 
stereotype Jew, Negro, Italian, Greek, Swede, and Filipino. Since the stereotype has 
a vicious relationship to the generation and maintenance of human prejudice and 
group tensions, any attack, it seems to me, which destroys this irrational group ac- 
cepted image of a people is laudable. Secondly, the use of fiction is fruitful in giving 
persons insight into the cultural natures and human natures of ethnics who would 
not otherwise gain such understanding because of lack of contact with non-fictional 
materials. 

There is one glaring error in the foreword written by Louis Adamic. In developing 
the analysis of the contributions of individuals of non-English origin to our demo- 
cratic process he cites the work of the Italian, Filippo Mazzei, who helped Jefferson 
write the Declaration of Independence. The citation is proper enough, but he spelled 
Mazzei’s name as Mazci. In view of the abundant literature available on Mazzei this 
type of error reflects carelessness. 

Pau. J. CampisI 
Washington University, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Monuments in Cedar. By Edward L. Keithahn. (Ketchikan, Alaska: Roy Anderson, 
1945, Pp. 160. Photographs, chart. map.) 


This book is from the pen of a layman who spent thirteen years in the Indian Serv- 
ice, mostly in Tlingit and Haida villages. It contains a good deal of accurate and in- 
teresting information about the art, religion, customs, social organization, and oral 
literature of the Tlingit and Haida Indians. With one exception, most of this is not 
particularly new to the expert: the book includes a diagram of Tlingit tribal organi- 
zation, which will be very welcome to anthropologists. The author is to be con- 
gratulated for having compiled this chart of the Tlingit phratries, clans, community 
houses and village units on the basis of Swanton’s report (Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, Annual Report 26). 

The section on folklore (p. 87-102) briefly outlines some Tlingit stories about Ra- 
ven (compare Swanton’s more detailed versions in Tlingit Myths and Texts, BAE, 
Bulletin 39, pp. 3-20, 80-153), the well-known Kwakiutl tale of Thunderbird, and 
the Haida story of the adventures of ‘“‘Shin-quo-klah”’ among the Salmon People. It 
concludes with some general references to legends of migrations, floods and early con- 
tacts with white men (cf. J. R. Swanton, The Haida of Queen Charlotte Islands, Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, Memoirs VIII, Pt. 1). A more comprehensive ac- 
count of all this can now be found in Barbeau’s Alaska Beckons (Caldwell, Idaho, 


1947). 
H. V. VELTEN 


Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Fables des animaux du Congo. Nifano ya nyama ya Kongo. By Alphonse de Marneffe. 
(Charleroi: La Table Ronde, 1946. Pp. 20.) 


It is worthwhile to call the folklorist’s attention to this curious booklet of tales, 
“composées en francais et en kiswahili.”” As we learn from the “Note” (pp. 14-20), 
these fables are literally ‘“composed”’ in Swahili. A prisoner of war interned in various 
German camps, Professor Marneffe, whose linguistic attainments were already very 
remarkable, threw himself into the joy of acquiring new languages. Not content with 
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adding the Slavic languages to his conquests, he found a French-Swahili dictionary 
that enabled him to while away weary hours. I infer from the touching dedications to 
his children and especially to ‘‘mon petit Guy, qui parlait encore du Congo” the 
moment before he was killed by a passing automobile that Professor Marneffe has lived 
in the Congo. These fables, his original compositions in Swahili, give vivid and charac- 
teristic pictures of African animals and represent an unusual variety of literary en- 
deavor. 

ARCHER TAYLOR 
University of California, 
Berkeley, California 


Adventures of a Ballad Hunter. By John A. Lomax. Sketches by Ken Chamberlain, 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1947. Pp. x +302. $3.75.) 


This is the story of a man with a lust for ballad-hunting, which he has followed for 
more than fifty years through all sorts of difficulty. John A. Lomax grew up ona farm 
in Bosque County, Texas. He heard cowboys singing, and wrote down the words of 
their songs. When he enrolled at the University of Texas in 1895 he showed the col- 
lection to Dr. Morgan Callaway, Head of the English Department. The manuscript 
was written in lead pencil and tied together with a cotton string. Professor Callaway 
told young Lomax that his cowboy songs were tawdry, cheap, and unworthy of any 
serious attention. There was no connection, said the Professor, between the tall tales 
of Texas and the tall tales of Beowulf. The thing to do, he said, was to study the great 
movements of literature that had come sounding down the ages. 

In 1906 Lomax went to Harvard and met Barrett Wendell and George Lyman 
Kittredge, who did not agree with Dr. Callaway as to the value of cowboy songs. 
Lomax came back to Texas with an M.A. from Harvard, and supported himself by 
teaching English at the University. Beginning in 1908, he got three Sheldon Fellow- 
ships from Harvard, about $1500 altogether, ‘‘for the investigation of American bal- 
lads.’”’ From this time forward Lomax devoted his life to the collection of folk songs. 
He bought an Edison dictaphone with a big horn, and tried to record the tunes as well 
as the words on wax cylinders. ‘‘It proved a long and hard road that I started on,” he 
writes, ‘‘as I made my way, walking, on horseback, by buggy, by train and auto- 
mobile, a tortuous journey that has since then wound a half-million miles into every 
part of the United States. Very few of my associates in the University of Texas ex- 
pressed sympathy or took the project seriously. For them this crude product of the 
West had no interest, no value, no charm whatever. Governor Jim Ferguson quoted 
stanzas of my cowboy songs in political addresses to cheering crowds, and sneered at 
the University of Texas for having me on its faculty.” 

Despite all opposition, John A. Lomax kept on teaching and lecturing, and he never 
stopped collecting folk songs. His first book, Cowboy Songs and Other Frontier Ballads 
was published in 1910, and a learned reviewer on the Boston Transcript denounced it as 
“vulgar and cheap trash.”’ In 1918 Lomax published another collection, Songs of the 
Cattle Trail and Cow Camp. In collaboration with his son Alan Lomax he brought out 
American Ballads and Folk Songs in 1934, and in 1937 Negro Folk Songs as Sung by 
Lead Belly. In 1938 came a revised and greatly improved edition of Cowboy Songs. 
Again in collaboration with Alan he published Our Singing Country in 1941. 

In some quarters there has been a certain prejudice against Lomax’s books be- 
cause he did not always follow the orthodox procedure of printing the ballads exactly 
as he heard them, with the name and address of the singer attached, and the date of 
the singing. Lomax heard many versions, selected the best stanzas from each, and 
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arranged them in the order which seemed to him most effective. Sometimes he even 
changed the wording to suit his own taste. ‘‘Yes, I know I did wrong,” he writes, “but 
| rephrased some unmetrical lines.” Probably he expurgated some texts too, as 
Bishop Percy and Robert Burns and Sir Walter Scott had done before him. But Lo- 
max never wrote songs himself and palmed them off as cowboy ballads, as Jack Thorp 
did by his own admission. And he never mutilated folk tunes in the fashion of John 
Jacob Niles, or claimed to discover any such “‘folk songs” as “I Wonder as I Wander.” 
The reputation of John A. Lomax as a collector rests solidly on the more than ten 
thousand splendid recordings which he and Alan Lomax made for the Archive of 
American Folksong, Library of Congress. These are not cut on fragile wax cylinders, 
but on metal or acetate disks, and make a permanent record of American folk songs 
that has never been equalled. The criticisms which some scholars have directed at Lo- 
max’s published collections do not at all apply to the Lomax recordings deposited in 
the Library of Congress. 

Adventures of a Ballad Hunter tells the whole story, and there is truth and sincerity 
in every line of it. John A. Lomax is a great man and a good writer, and this is the 
most entertaining book that he has ever written. 

VANCE RANDOLPH 


Eureka Springs, Arkansas 


Mexican Border Ballads and Other Lore. Edited by Mody C. Boatright. (Publications 
of the Texas Folklore Society, Vol. 21. Austin,1946. Pp. 140.) 


In ‘“‘Corridos of the Mexican Border” Brownie McNeil alludes to the difficulties 
encountered in gathering ballads in Mexico and along the Texas border before launch- 
ing into a discussion of some of the specimens incorporated into this study. The lower 
class (peén, ranch hand, etc.) produces the singer whose Mexican ballads relate the 
story of some individual who lived and died in violence, of an outlaw who broke the 
rules of society, etc. ‘The corrido is the New World version of an archaic Spanish nar- 
rative poem called romance. The word itself comes from the verb correr (to run) and 
hence a corrido is, you might say, a running account of a story the singer has to tell. 
From the word we might also infer something in regard to the manner in which the 
song is sung—a straightforward, unemotional recounting of an incident, with empha- 
sis on the narrative instead of the lyric theme.” The corrido is designated under vari- 
ous names: romance, tragedias, versos, ejemplos, coplas, and mafianitas. Ballads, a voice 
of protest, won great popularity during the French occupation and Porfirio Diaz’ ad- 
ministration. The ‘“‘Corrido de Heraclio Bernal’’ makes a sort of Robin Hood of this 
outlaw who roamed the states of Sinaloa, Sonora and Durango during the ’80’s. The 
Corrido de Kansas” is only a fragment of a long ballad which recounts the adventures 
of some Mexican cowboys who drove cattle from the King Ranch to Kansas; one of 
the youths died gored by a steer. ‘‘Los reenganchados a Kansas”’ relates the experi- 
ences of some Mexican section hands who remain disillusioned by their treatment at 
the hands of some gringos. Two ballads, ‘‘Los pronunciados”’ and ‘‘Corrido del capitan 
Jol,” deal with a band which in rebellion against the Diaz regime made a raid on the 
Tortillas Ranch and were later rounded up because of their depredations in Texas; the 
second of the two songs pokes fun at Captain Hall and his troops. “Pancho Villa en 
Torre6n” tells the story of this legendary hero’s capture of Torreén. The corrido of the 
“Bandidos de Norias’”’ had its source in a raid (August 9, 1916) made by Mexican 
bandits on the Norias Ranch, a part of the vast King domain; a running battle then 
took place between them and a company of Texas Rangers. “El contrabando del 
Paso” voices the lament of a repentant smuggler who is being taken to Leavenworth. 
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“The Envious and the Envied Compadres,”’ by Wilsom M. Hudson, is an amusing 
tale of cow-chip tamales, bandits frightened by a hideous mask, bags of silver, and the 
teaching of a good lesson to the envious friend. J. Frank Dobie in ‘‘Do Rattlesnakes 
Swallow Their Young?” incorporates the statements of a number of trustworthy wit- 
nesses who have seen small snakes run into their mother's mouth in time of danger, 

Howard N. Martin in ‘Folktales of the Alabama-Coushatta Indians” relates in 
brief stories the tribes’ belief about the creation of the earth; the origin of these In- 
dians; a trip to the sky; how the witch was captured; the man with horns; rabbit out- 
wits farmer; rabbit plays pranks on big man-eater; how the lizard was killed; whip- 
poorwill. A typical passage is the one which explains how the earth’s surface came to 
have hills, mountains and plains: 


Now Buzzard was a huge bird with long, powerful wings. He flew along just above the top of 
the soft earth, flapping his wings. When his wings swung down, they cut deep holes or valleys 
in the soft earth. When his wings swung up, they formed the hills and mountains. When Buz- 
zard didn’t flap his wings and just sailed along, he made the level country or plains. 


The rabbit stories remind one of Br’er Rabbit's escapades. The whippoorwill is sup- 
posed to have stolen a piece of thread and since then for punishment he inhabits 
isolated spots and can only say: “‘I stole it, I stole it.” 

“John Tales,’ by J. Mason Brewer, are humorous yarns concerned with a Negro 
plantation-worker who invariably succeeds in outwitting his boss-man, Colonel 
Lemons. John steals chickens and watermelons; dines on forbidden mutton and cat- 
fish; drives the best buggy-horse, taken without permission; plays tricks on the 
colonel, a Negro companion McGruder, the doctor, the judge and the constable, usu- 
ally coming off best through clever replies. The following explanation for having a 
catfish strung on a line—naturally against the Colonel's orders—might be quoted as 
a specimen of John’s ingenious excuses: 


“Yuh know, boss,” said John, “‘Ah been havin’ a awful hard time wid dis catfish; Ah been fishin’ 
fer perch an’ dis catfish been stealin’ mah bait all day, so Ah jus’ tied ‘im up here on de bank 
to keep ‘im off o’ mah bait so’s Ah could ketch some perches—but A’h thoo fishin’ now, so Ah 
mought as well turn ’im loose.” 


Robert T. Clark in ‘‘The Literary Growth of the Louisiana Bullfrog’? demonstrates 
how the false reports of travelers about the enormous size of the lowly bullfrog—he 
was supposed to have eyes as large as those of a bull, measure over two feet in length, 
and weigh up to thirty-seven pounds—were used by contending parties in the philo- 
sophical problem of primitivism versus antiprimitivism. 

Andrew Forest Muir paints “In Defense of Mrs. Mann”’ a picture of this frontier 
woman who became famous during the days of the Republic of Texas. She reached 
the new land (1834); operated a boarding house at Washington-on-the- Brazos during 
the Constitutional Convention (1836); recovered from the Texas army her yoke of 
oxen; settled in Houston where she managed a hotel, the Mansion House; had trouble 
with the police, being indicted for forgery, a deed of which she was incapable since 
she could not sign her own name. Mrs. Mann died November 4, 1840. A woman of 
crude and violent character, she led an independent life and through her enterprise 
accumulated a fortune. 

This small volume contains much of interest for anyone concerned with Texas 
history or folklore. 

HARVEY L. JOHNSON 


Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois 
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Alaska Beckons. By Marius Barbeau. Illustrated by Arthur Price. (Caldwell, Idaho: 
Caxton Printers, 1947. Pp. 343. 32 illustrations; bibliography. $4.50.) 


The author of Alaska Beckons writes in a romantic fictional vein. He has attempted 
to present a readable account of Indians of northwestern North America and of their 
history during the last few centuries. They are pictured as fugitives from Asia who 
were spurred to migrate by a mystic urge to seek a southern paradise. He suggests 
that they brought memories of a richer cultural past which could not be realized in 
the forbidding new world. They had scarcely settled on the food-rich coast of south- 
eastern Alaska and British Columbia when the Russians and Europeans arrived to 
provide them with cultural material. According to Barbeau, their starved souls seized 
upon the new stimuli and within a brief two or three generations the complex culture 
known to anthropologists as unique in North America was in full flower. 

Barbeau’s account is not scientific history or anthropology. He treats the natives’ 
legends as if they were sound historical documents which yield places and dates and 
contain the facts of migrations and the meetings of peoples. He derives other facts 
from his own interpretations of legends and from his premises regarding trans-Pacific 
movements and the extreme lateness of Northwest cultures. Songs which he believes 
sound like Buddhist dirges are assertedly Chinese. They prove to him that Buddhism 
had been introduced into the area. He believes that the Eagle crest was adopted from 
the Russians because the ‘Haida chief was surely in contact with the Russians” and 
one of the Russian ships presumably had a carved eagle figurehead. Throughout his 
discussion he assumes that the eagle clans developed from the borrowed symbol. He 
also asserts that the Raven crest was brought from Asia and the Beaver adopted from 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. The totemic clan structure is assumed to have developed 
from these three symbols and other very late borrowings. The symbolic art illustra- 
tive of clan crests and legends is asserted to have developed mainly after 1830, an 
assertion that contradicts and completely disregards the documentary evidence for 
its pre-White existence, quoted by the author in his Totem Poles of the Gitksan, Upper 
Skeena River, British Columbia. It is unnecessary to multiply examples of similar 
reasoning by which Dr. Barbeau explains fundamental characteristics of Northwest 
native culture. 

On the other hand the volume includes excellent illustrations by Arthur Price. 
These are among the best created by non-native artists utilizing native subject mat- 
ter and style. They constitute an admirable contribution to the appreciation of 
Northwest Coast native art. 

Scientific students of culture dynamics and the history of the Northwest will find 
this a most disappointing volume, apart from the art work of Mr. Price. The author 
digresses from his main theme of fanciful interpretation of native cultures to describe 
the Alcan Highway and commercial salmon fishing and to relate stories of white men 
in the area. 

VioLta E. GARFIELD 
University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington 


Canciones de mi padre. Spanish Folksongs from Southern Arizona, Collected by Luisa 
Espinel. (University of Arizona Bulletin. Vol. 17, No. 1, General Bulletin No. 10, 
1946. Pp. 56; Piano Scores. $0.35.) 

Luisa Espinel has published in this bulletin sixteen folk songs which during her 
childhood she heard sung by her father Don Federico Ronstadt y Redondo. The har- 
monizations and translations were made respectively by Earle Voorhies and Eleanor 
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Hague for all of the songs with the exception of ‘“‘Canto de cuna al nifio Jestis,” 
harmonized by Miss Espinel herself and translated by Mary Van Stone. 

Don Federico Ronstadt y Redondo was descended from a Spanish group which 
settled during the latter part of the eighteenth century in the valley of Altar in So. 
nora, Mexico. From that region they migrated to Arizona, recently annexed to the 
United States through the Gadsden Purchase. Some of their songs, brought from 
northern Mexico and preserved in Arizona, furnish the ballads for Miss Espinel’s 
collection. 

The first seven songs are Old-World Spanish in origin. ‘‘Elena” is a ballad still sung 
in the Southwest, California, and Spain where several versions are preserved; this 
song was known prior to the period of the conquest. ‘“‘Canto de cuna al nifio Jestis,” 
drawn from Los Pastores (a Nativity play of many versions), is sung by the shepherds 
upon finding the Christ Child in his mother’s arms. ‘“‘Alabado”’ is a hymn of thanks- 
giving to the new day. Young men out on a gay party sang “El borrachito.”’ Mexican 
children in the Southwest are rocked to sleep to the tune of the lullaby ‘Canto de 
cuna,” probably from a Spanish source. ‘‘El vestido azul’’ is a jota, popular in Madrid 
in the late nineteenth century. Spanish travelers probably brought ‘‘Suefio de un ma- 
rino’’ to Mexico in the same period. 

“‘Adiés, mi suefio’’; ‘‘Amar, amar”; and ‘‘Desventurado” are impregnated with 
Italian influence and fall into the category of cavatinas and romanzas. The first of 
these dates from about 1840, while the other two belong to the second half of the 
century. ‘‘Las golondrinas” has for its lyric the poem of the same title by the Spanish 
romantic poet Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer. 

The remaining folk songs in the collection fall in a later period and possess a more 
noticeable Mexican flavor. ‘‘La ciriaca”’ and “El gallito,”’ a song in which the breath- 
ing is interrupted in the middle of the word, were sung by youths on their nightly 
rounds and hence are similar to “‘El borrachito.’’ ‘‘La brisa’’ is a danza of the type 
known in Cuba as the habanera and dates back to 1875. ‘El chiflido” won popularity 
with children because the refrain is whistled; it is a student tune. ‘‘Guajito,’”’ another 
danza, alludes to the bandit Banderas who has carried off a charming maiden. 

Harvey L. JOHNSON 
Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinots 


Early Life of the Pennsylvania Germans. Wit and Humor of the Pennsylvania Germans. 
Cooking with the Pennsylvania ‘‘Dutch.’’ Child Life of the Pennsylvania Germans. 
Home Life of the Pennsylvania Germans. Social Life of the Pennsylvania Germans. 
By A. Munroe Aurand. (Harrisburg, Pa.; The Aurand Press, 1947, 1946. Pp. 32 
each. $0.25 each.) 


A Munroe Aurand’s series on the Pennsylvania Germans is written for the lay 
reader, and therefore, it is difficult to evaluate the booklets for a professional journal. 
Each of the varicolored, thirty-two page booklets follows a similar pattern, and 
together they give the author’s conception of life in a Pennsylvania community some 
fifty or sixty years ago. Mr. Aurand speaks nostalgically of the ‘“‘good old days,” 
and he would recall many of the customs. He describes manners and games and foods 
without distinguishing whether they are native or inherited from abroad, whether 
they belong to the sectarian or “‘plain” groups. The booklets do contain a great mass 
of facts and details which are valuable when compared with other folk data. The 
author is completely steeped in the lore of his beloved Pennsylvania. 

In the Early Life Aurand traces rather loosely the historical dependencies of his 
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Pennsylvania settlers. From the popular point of view the background given may 
prove satisfactory; the scholar, however, will find many points of disagreement. Con- 
cerning the Thirty Years War, it is not at all clear as to when it was. One is led to 
believe that it was between 1635-1636, and that “‘another peace of Westphalia came 
along in 1649,” instead of 1648. The Reformed Church of Zwingli dates back to 
1525, not 1529. It is interesting to note that the author believes his “Pennsylvania 
Germans” have spread into other states like Missouri and lowa,—that one ought to 
call them “Western Pa. Germans,” or ‘Pa. Germans in the West.” Everyone may 
agree with that except a German from Missouri. When religious bodies are mentioned 
the Lutheran, Reformed, and Mennonites are omitted. Many statements in his book- 
let are not clear, such as: ‘‘Today we note by the remains of buildings (at Ephrata) 
erected by human hands, and a religious offspring which worships elsewhere, but 
which propagates by means of the body as well as the mind.”’ Nor is it clear in what 
sense the word ‘‘Germanic’’ is used, when the Huguenots are included in the term. 
Informative is the long list of originally German names that have become anglicized. 

Wit and Humor is mainly a collection of stories which make Chic Sale seem refined 
by comparison. No attempt has been made to capture the subtle, genuine humor of 
these people. Only one which concerns an Amishman could have a distinct Pennsyl- 
vania locale. The illustrations are in character with the stories. 

The booklet Cooking is genuine, and the author quotes from Mrs. Edith M. 
Thomas’ Mary at the Farm and Book of Recipes. The selection of recipes is fitted to 
the present high cost of living; therefore, recipes that call for ‘‘12 eggs’’ or ‘‘10 pounds 
of choice beef’’ are omitted from this list. There are many varieties of ‘‘Krum-, Fast 
Nacht-, Kasha-, Rivel-, and Flannelkuchen,”’ ‘‘Schnitz und Knepp,” ‘Kartoffle 
Bolla,’ ‘‘Sauergebratenes,”’ ‘‘Gedampfte Rinderbrust,” and others. An Index and 
general information and terminology of the kitchen are arranged in convenient man- 
ner. In the two pages of homespun philosophizing the author speculates about the 
“loving touch of a woman's hand,” ‘“‘Mother’s cooking” (which ought to be ‘‘mam’s’’), 
“the sins of Pa. German cooking,’’ and also blood letting. He mentions that “a 
blow on the nose’’ was one of the best methods, as long as a quantity of it was ob- 
tained. The author’s recipes can easily be improved. He says of cold ham run through | 
a food chopper: ‘“‘Spread this on thin-sliced, buttered bread, with a dish of prepared 
mustard, spread over the prepared ham.”’ About baked potatoes he advises: ‘Take 
them from oven, pinch one end of potato to break the skin to allow the gas to escape. 
Always break open a baked potato. Never cut with a knife.” 

Child Life is an honest account of country boys’ life with a storehouse of informa- 
tion about games, activities outdoors and indoors, toys, hobbies, knives (more im- 
portant in former days), musical instruments, bats and witches, Hallowe’en. In 
connection with the latter we are told that: ‘‘Hallowe’en is a religious festivity. It isa 
day when all hell breaks loose after nightfall.’’ Witches and devils in the author’s 
youth (and even today, we are made to believe) were most real. In many respects 
Pennsylvania youngsters are no different from any other farm youth, for instance 
when they take to smoking corn silks and borrowing old pipes. 

Social Life is a continuation of the preceding, the activities applying to an older 
age group. Here is a list of party games, with Blind Man’s Buff, Postoffice, Taffy 
Pulls (including a number of recipes); sleighing parties, medicine shows, circuses, 
“snipe hunting,” marriages in “‘teen’’ ages, “‘belling,’’ etc. The booklet ends with a 
plug for “‘Bundling—that good old-time custom of bed courtship.” 

Aurand describes to the reader of Home Life ‘‘those good old days’”’ when the house 
was “‘mandged, operated, or run pretty much on the basis of faith and fear; somewhere 
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about the house there was a mule or horse shoe; the almost always filled coffee pot 
was common on the old cook stove.”’ He tells us of the times when respectable old 
women were hardly ever without a lighted pipe of tobacco in their hands or mouth: 
or when “‘a dozen women (at quilting) could work, sewing and stitching, smoking 
their pipes and gossiping”; He traces family life from infancy when the “kids” 
played with dolls and miniature tea sets, to the age when a boy or girl did farm chores; 
but “as soon as a boy or girl could ‘put it across,’ they too married, and started stil] 
more responsibilities for themselves, and the new brood.’’ Aurand describes also 
water facilities, preserving of food, methods of cooking, utensils, sleeping quarters, 
furniture—both painted and varnished, carpets, and wall decorations. He gives a 
picture of the cobbler, tailor, and teacher—always ‘“‘mighty welcome guests” in the 
homes of the Dutch. He also writes briefly of quilting, samplers, “‘papyrotamia” 
(cutting various designs with scissors from stiff paper), musical instruments, and, 
singing parties. He concludes this booklet with comments on prayer services, revivals 
church activities, burial lots, and corporal punishment. The illustration of the family 
making sauerkraut is most amusing. 

The booklets are illustrated freely but many of them have no title. Since the author 
is his own publisher he has not been subject to the discipline of the red pencil, and his 
material is presented most informally and oftenin a redundant style. The pamphlets 
will doubtless find appeal among general readers who are ever eager to read about the 
“quaint Pennsylvania Dutch.” 

WILLIAM I. SCHREIBER 
The College of Wooster, 
Wooster, Ohio 


The Navajo. By Clyde Kluckhohn and Dorothea Leighton. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1946. Pp. xx+258. 20 photos; 12 figures; 2 tables; 
map. $4.50.) 


Children of the People. The Navajo Individual and His Development. By Dorothea 
Leighton and Clyde Kluckhohn. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1947. Pp. xi+277. 18 illustrations; 4 maps; bibliography; index. $4.50.) 


So far, the anthropologist has rarely taken the time to provide the layman with a 
picture of primitive cultures as developed by varied and many-sided human beings. 
So great was the urge to get data recorded and classified that ethnologists were writ- 
ing in a kind of technological shorthand, replete with special terms and listing general 
statements without qualification or detail. Sociologists, psychologists and even phi- 
losophers have, for some time, been nibbling at this unappetizing K ration, but the 
nourishment to be drawn from it for their own hypotheses was scant and indigestible. 
There have been urgent calls for more usable data and a few brilliant examples are 
being supplied by writers like Mead and Benedict. 

However, the complete picture can hardly be provided by any one worker, even 
after a lifetime of investigation. It demands the skills, not only of the anthropologist, 
but of the physician, the psychologist and, ideally, the economist, the musicologist, 
the linguist, and a dozen others. Such a many sided approach needs a corporate 
undertaking and perhaps the ‘‘study of man”’ in the future, will tend in that direction. 
Meantime, the United States Indian Service should have credit for one of the first 

steps made. With the University of Chicago to furnish direction, the Service financed 
a group of specialists in anthropology, medicine, psychology and education who 
planned and supervised a personality survey of five Indian groups: the Hopi, Dakota 
Sioux, Navajo, Papago and Zuni. Much of the spade work was done by Indian 
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Service teachers. With their intimate knowledge of their pupils and pupils’ families, 
these old hands in Indian country could root out family histories and ask test ques- 
tions in a way no newcomer can achieve. Their results were classified and analyzed 
in a series of epoch-making monographs. 

Two volumes of the series have already appeared: The Hopi Way (Laura Thompson 
and Alice Joseph, U. S. Indian Service, 1945) and Warriors Without Weapons (Gordon 
MacGregor, University of Chicago, 1946). The present two studies, on the Navajo, 
give an even more complete and detailed picture of an Indian tribe. Dr. Kluckhohn, 
of the Department of Anthropology at Harvard, has for years been working intimately 
with one group of Navajo and has published a number of monographs. Dr. Dorothea 
Leighton, a psychiatrist, has done field work among the Navajo and is joint author, 
with Dr. Alexander Leighton; of the Navajo Door, a picture of the Navajo and their 
health problems, designed primarily as an aid to Indian Service medical personnel. 

The first of the two volumes now produced by this excellent team, is a Navajo 
Ethnology, written in simple and human terms, under such titles as: Living Together; 
The People and the World About Them; The Supernatural; Things to Do and Not 
To Do. Here, as in other chapters, the aspects of Navajo life, particularly modern 
life, are treated with a wealth of detail and enriched by personal narratives. An in- 
teresting chapter, of a kind seldom found in oldtime ethnologies, is the one on the 
Navajo language and its psychological background. This was developed in collabora- 
tion with Robert M. Young, specialist in Indian languages for the Indian Service. 
The whole volume serves as a background for the more detailed studies presented 
in Children of the People. 

This second volume gives the results of a testing program which probed into the 
Navajo child’s life values; his attitude toward family and society, and his views of 
right and wrong. Here is real pabulum, not only for those dealing with Indians but for 
the sociologist and psychiatrist, eager to gauge the motivations of a society other than 
our own. We note the emphasis laid by the Navajo child on family unity and com- 
panionship and his early interest in work and responsibility as opposed to the white 
child’s world of play. Some of the usual standards for measuring maturity or im- 
maturity in white children must here be discarded. Maturity in a white child is often 
marked by a growing restraint and modesty in matters of sex, whereas Navajo culture 
demands no such attitude. However, the restraint increases in almost direct ratio to 
Navajo contact with whites. 

It is to be regretted that the Indian Service is no longer granted funds for such 
elaborate studies. However, an example has been given and the results have proved 
their value. Here is a chance for some private organization to take up the work and to 


proceed with the study of man on an even larger scale. 
RutH M. UNDERHILL 


Navajo Service, 
Window Rock, Arizona 
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